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LIME—No. 2. 


By B. PURYEAR, LL.D. 

{Professor of Chemistry in Richmond College.] 

The carbonate of lime, as we remarked in 
our last article, constitutes about one-seventh 
part of the crust of the globe. The forms in 
which this ‘compound of lime appears, are 
very numerous. Limestone, chalk, marble, 
stalactites, stalagmites, oolite, oyster shells, 
the shells of the eggs of our domestic fowls, 
are a few of the forms in which we find the 
carbonate of lime. If we pulverize any one 
of these and pour on it any acid, even vine- 
gar will answer, violent effervescence en- 
sues, OWing tothe escape, in the gaseous 
form, of carbonic acid. It may be clearly 
shown that from one pound of pulverized 


marble’ or pulverized egg-shells, we can ob- || 


tain in this way 28 gallons of carbonic acid 
gas. - What incalculable volumes of this gas 
are imprisoned, therefore, in the calcareous 
rocks of the globe! 
All these forms of carbonate of lime have 
in common. When sub- 
expelled, and lime, in the caustic state, is 
left. It is in this way that we get lime from 
limestone, oyster shells, etc. 

Let us notice how this caustic lime be- 
haves when exposed to the atmosphere. If 
we pour upon it about 25 per cent. of water, 
the lumps of lime fall down into a pérfectly 
dry, white powder. It is now slaked lime, 
the water has conrbined chemically with the 
lime, and is now a part of the solid, slaked 
lime, er liydrate of lime. The heat evolved 
is due to the passage of the water from the 
liquid to,the solid state. The same change 
takes place, but. more slowly, on exposing 
the lime: to the atmosphere. But still another 
change, at length, will occur. The lime will 
lose its caustic or-diserganizing properties. 
It becomes what is very descriptively called 
mild lime. The neutral or negative prop- 
erties Which it possessed as limestone, again 
appear, What has liappened? The car- 
bonic acid of the atmosphere has combined 
with the caustic: lime, neutralized its prop- 
erties, and formed the original carbonate of 
lime. If caustic lime, when spread upon the 
soil, inevitably goes back to the original 
form—carbonate of lime,—why then incur 
the heavy expense of burning the limestone? 
Why not use limestone at once? On this 
point we make two remarks. 

(1.) Although caustic lime spread on the 
soil becomes the carbonate of lime, yet this 
carbonate of lime is a very different thing in 
its mechanical condition from the original 
carbonate of lime or limestone, from which 
it was@btained. As the lime slakes it falls 
into a fine powder, and as a powder it be- 
comes the carbonate of lime. Now, no solid 
in the soil is valuable except as it is dissolved 
by the water of the soil. The capillary 
tubes of plants are so small that solids can- 
not enter as such; they can enter only in a 
state of solution. The mere mechanical re- 
duction of lime—accomplished in slaking— 


increases indefinitely the solubility of the’ 


resulting carbonate of lime by increasing in- 








definitely the amount of surface exposed to 
the solvent action of water. ~/."| 

But suppose we grind the)limestone and 
so accomplish its mechanical reduction 
Very well; but then this question presents 
itself: which is cheaper, to grind the lime- 
stone, or to heat it sufficiently for the expul- 
sion of carbonic acid. In the latter.case, the 


lime, as before explained, falls into a powder | ™4=¥ 


of itself, as it slakes. Now, if the soil be 
deficient in lime, and the only object of the 
application is to satisfy this deficiency, then 
perhaps the application of ground limestone 
will answer the purpose as well as the appli- 
cation of caustic lime. But it must be re- 
membered that, inasmuch as limestone con- 
tains only 56 per cent. of lime, it should be |; 
applied nearly twice as heavily as lime to |’ 
give the same amount of lime to the soil. 
(2.) The caustic lime, spread over a field, 
becomes, it is true, the neutral carbonate of |’ 
lime, but not all at once. Before is hag 
passed, and while it is passing, into the car- 
bonate of lime, its caustic properties have 


been causing the rotting and decomposition | '™ 
of ip ub 28 


plying ground limestone then, the only goed 
effect we can expect is that it may supply a 
deficiency of lime in the seil; it wil) haye 
no effect in hastening the decomposition of 
turf and vines turned under to afford pabu- 
lum to the coming crop. 

It. has been maintained, however, that 
limestone, being a compound of carbonic 
acid and lime, the carbonic acid—44 per ct. 
of its weight—really adds to its value, the 
carbonic acid being considered a source of 
the carbon of plants. This position seems 
to me to be simply absurd. We might, with 
equal propriety, contend that a fertilizer. is 
concentrated and made more valuable by 
the amount of water it contains, inasmuch 
as water is a source, and the chigf source, of 
the hydrogen and oxygen of plants. The 
fact is that we must rely upon the atmos- 
phere not only for water, furnishing to grow- 
ing crops oxygen and hydrogen, but also for 
carbonic acid, the great source of carbon to 
plants... The supply of carbon, in the form 
of carbonic acid, is fully as ample as the sup- 
ply of oxygen and hydrogen in the form of 


| water. The atmosphere brooding over every 


acre of the earth’s surface is freighted with 
28 tons of carbonic acid, containing some 8 
tons ofcarbon. The demand for carbon efan 
acre in vigorous vegetation is but little more 
than halfa ton, so that the supply of carbon 
is some 16 times the demand, even if every 
square foot of the earth’s surface supported 
vegetation. And as plants are. conatantly 
decomposing cabonic acid to obtain carbon, 
the amount so taken from the atmosphere is 
as constantly reproduced by animal respira- 
tion, by combustion, and by. the spontane- 
ous decay of organic matter. The idea then 
that carbonateof lime has an advantage over 


lime from the lange amount of carbenie — 
imprisoned in it, is sheer nonienee The 
mosphere contains, and ‘of necessity ieee 
will contain, an abundant amount of car- 
bonic acid to supply to the 


North Carolina Phosphates, 
Messrs, Editors American Farmer : 
In the Monthly Bulletin of the North’ 


January. 1884, I find an article by Prof. 
Dabney, descriptive of extensive deposits of 
mineral phosphates found in the State. A 
ellous and a fortunate State is old 
North Carolina. She has the finest climate 
in America. She has the finest fisheries of 
our Atlantic coast. She has as much accessi- 
ble timber of the most valuable kinds as any 
State in the Union. She has a yast variety 
and abundance of the most valuable miner- 
jals. She has manufacturing facilities and 
sian resources not yet dreamed of by 


‘to no other people in intelligence, virtue, in- 
dustry, courage, hospitality, and every ad- 
imirable and attractive trait. Moreover, they 
idon’t brag like they do in Virginia and 
Kentucky ; nor they don’t, thank God. like 
\they do in Massachusetts, that they are not 
Peragtewst  Foctgpetnin Ay teint 


- 


ehict: “Tne heh; nde Honin tat oe 


i agecnent: lathans sha ay Sur- 
wey, the Co n of Fisheries, and the 
Bureau of Statistics and Immigration, all; 
working in efficient harmony to publish and 
make known the great and varied resources 
and attractions of the grand old State, The 
Nroess Ca of the vast beds of phosphates in. 

orth Carolina has long been anticipated by 
men of science, That other such deposits 
exist in Virginia and Maryland is in the 
highest degree probable, It is true that the 
best of these North Caralina phosphates yet 
discovered are only about half as rich in 
phosphoric acid as the best of these found in 
South Carolina. Some of the deposits are 
really phosphatic marl, containing about 60 4 
of carbonate of lime, and from 10% to 124 
of phosphate of lime. In some places the 
percentage of phosphate of lime runs above 
30%, and to this Professor Dabney assigns 
a commercial value of $16.00 per ton. Sir 
John Bennet Lawes suggests that the phos- 
phatic marls when burnt will be reduced by 
slacking to a fine powder, and. that the 
phosphate so reduced, will be available ,to 
plants without the use of sulphuric acid to 
make it so. But this is the tricalcic; so 
called “insoluble” phosphate of lime, which 
we have so many times been told is werth- 
less, and which according to Dr. Frost, of 
South Carolina, if I understand him aright, 
Professor Dabney himself classes with water, 
insoluble sand, etc., as without value in his 
report of official analyses. The best of these 
phosphates will enter commerct, probably 
in large quantities, when the deposits are 
fully developed. 

The phosphatic marls will not bear trans- 
portation to distant localities, but will prove 





of incalculable value to the of the 
srsaagkcccur'y | 
M. G. Euuzey, M.D.., 
_ Washington, D. 0. ; 








@ vegetable world }» 
all the carbon needed in b i Sf 
uilding up its com- 





Caroling Department of Agriculture for | 


¢ most sanguine, Her people are inferior |' 


Experiments in in Tusilage. 


|| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The following extracts from a letter writ- 
ten, by a venerable and enthusiastic farmer, 
will perhaps add something to the facts now 
80 eagerly sought with regard to, ensilage, 
He shows that years haye not diminished his 
buoyant energy by not only setting a good 
example in performing: experiments, but by 
giving others the results.. It wag not intend. 
ed for publication, and he will not allow his 
name to be appended, though it, would be 
recognized as a persistent and early friend 
of agriculture, even when engrossed in the 
duties of a busy professional life. 

Montgomery Co. H, C..H. 

My Dean Str—I am greatly disappointed 
in being prevented from meeting with you 
‘at the Farmers’ Convention. IT had made 
every preparation for the trip, and among 
other things prepared a couple of baskets 
with specimens of tivo.different experiments 
in-ensilage, which I think would have led to 

® discussion -and, I apes pane ex- 


on hai 5a v 













ee hare iA Z f 
in ver donditels Stes weeds, btiars, 
&e., that we did not think it fit for hay, and 
g0 we followed: the mower with the wire 
spring rake, 4nd that: with the wagons; 
hauled it to-a place convenient to the barn ; 
made.a rick about 25. by 12 or 13 feet, and of 
proportional height ; covéred it with wheat 
dtraw; threw over it poles-tied at the top 
and: weighted’ with stones, and took our 
chances:. It became after a few days.so hot 
that I could not bear my hand in it two mia- 
utes: It amoked likea “ ter kit,” and for a 
week or more we watched it with no little 
anxiety, fearing spontaneous combustion. ~ 
It escaped that calamity, which might end - 
probably would have involved a heavy loss. 
So matters stood till the month of February. 
My stock—fed on corn. stalks with their fod- 
der, well preserved, and hay ‘with a little 
corn meal forthe miich cOws—began to show 
the need of some change in their food, and 
we resolved to open the rick and see the re- 
sultof our experiment. - The first slices, cut 
of ourse. with a hay knife, were not very 
promising ; still the cattle ate it. The next 
conree:seemed to be just what they wanted, 
and. they ate it with avidity, leaving fodder 
and cut timothy and clover hay for it. Mr, 
Carroll, my manager, then tried them witha 
slight sprinkle of meal on each kind of appa- 
rently dried food, They still eagerly sought 
the “ engilage,” [for it was ensilage} from the 
rick. . But the most striking fact. was that 
with the ensilage the cows increased in milk 
and ‘all. the stock took on flesh, and their 
‘skin and hair improved in color-as to the 
skin and in smoothness as to the hair. 

My horses and hogs seemed to relish it, 
equally with the stoek, but we did not pro- 
ceedifanenough with them to judge of its 
effect,. Thad intended to exhibit a specimen 
(| of this at. the Convention last year, but was 
prevented frum getting there. 

| So, well pleased. was I with this that I in- 








, Exguann ind, ast. inst yeme Gade wheat 


tended to repeat the experiment “this year. 
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But I was obliged to use the ground for pas- 
ture, and as a substitute I resorted to another 


plan. 

My barn is in the shape of an L, 80 feet on 
the north and west sides, and 40 on the east. 
The north and west walls are 40 feet, (more 
on the north) of stone, The south part of 
the L, &c., is frame. 

I had some corn for green food, and I had 
half (say 4 rods square) cut and carried di- 
rectly into the northwest corner of my barn 
where the walls are of stone, and the other 
half cut into about 1} inches cafried into the 
south-west corner of the frame part of the 
building. The first was laid straight, and 
tramped down as laid; the other packed 
from the cutting-box anti also tramped down 
by walking over them. The corn in both 
cases had been sown broadcast and cut with 
scythes. These two piles respectively were 
covered with fresh cured hay to the amount 
of some tons, and it was packed around. 

It has) then, stood till last Friday, when 
Mr. Carroll opened the one of cut stalks in 
the corner of the wooden part of the barn. 
It was a disappointment. The stuff was 
frozen—black, with every appearance of 
having been fermented, and altogether re- 
pulsive to the eye. It had very little odor, 
and was not at all disagreeable. The cattle 
ate it readily and the hogs “went for it.” 
The taste was very slightly acid, and I chew- 
ed it without hesitation or difficulty. But I 
doubt if it is wholesome food for man or 
beast. We afterwards opened the other, 
packed with whole stalks. To my very 
agreeable surprise it quite relieved my dis- 
appointment with the first. Mr. Carroll cut 
out a solid block, say 15 inches square and 
5or6 thick. It was solid, compact, heavy, 
and had very much the appearance of well- 
packed bright tobacco. Its odor was pleas- 
ant and had possibly some alcoholic flavor; 
its taste not unpleasant, for I chewed it and 
swallowed the juice, and the stock devoured 
it with great zest. 

My object was to see if ensilage could not 
be made without the labor and cost of a silo. 
True, it was a single experiment, but the re- 
sult is such as to lead me to repeat it this 
year on a larger scale against the stone part 
of the barn with full length stalks, my only 
weight being fresh hay, and on a smaller 
scale with short cut stalks against the frame 
part of the barn—with another pile, having 
hay packed in behind the cut fodder and 
next the wooden wall to protect it from 
frost. 

I had a specimen from each of these ex- 
periments prepared to exhibit at the Con- 
vention, and I wish you could see the modus 

operandi, 

By the way,do you know any one who 
has given Alfalfa a fair trial, and what the 
result as compared with clover as food and 
as a renovator ? B. 

Ensilage Congress. 

All sorts of associations, congresses, and 
conventions are being held in every section 
of the country, for the discussion of subjects 
of interest to the various branches of busi- 
ness, in which the participants feel them- 
selves interested. One of the latest of these 
gatherings is that of an “ Ensilage Congress” 
held in New York last month, and Dr. A. 8. 
Heath was elected President. 

Except in the matter of the Condensed 
Milk Company, the ensilage farmers report 
themselves successful during the past year. 
The only complaints against the milk have 
been made in cases where the cows were fed 
immediately before milking, and a change in 
the hour of feeding has rectified this. B. Rog- 
ers of Binghamton said he furnished the 
milk of ensilage-fed cows to niany people in 
Binghamton. They complained of the milk 
just. after the silo was open in Winter. 
Out of: three hotels, one had complained. 
Elder Evans of the Lebanon Shakers, said 
the Shakers filled three silos last summer, 








and had fed out two of bysarg ica butter 
‘was as good as ever. Elder thought 
that it is easy to make a poor article, but 
that there is no reason why ensilage is not 
a perfect foed. Hesaw no injurious effect on 
the cattle. A resolution was passed asking 
the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton to make an analysis of ensflage milk, 
and of that produced by the ordinary feeding, 
and to publish the results; and also request- 
ing the State Experiment Station of New 
York.to make a similar comparative analysis. 

Prof. Manly Miles read a paper on the 
prevention of acidity in ensilage. He said 
that fermentation is the result of a process 
of vital activity in which microscopic germs 
are nourished. These germs are called bac- 
teria, and they produce the acidity. If the 
bacteria could be killed there could be no 
acidity. The way to kill them, he thought, 
was to fill the silo leisurely, and not put on 
the weights until the temperature is high 
enough to prevent its falling below the point 
necessary to kill the bacteria. This tem- 
perature, he ‘had found, was from 115° to 
122°. The result, he believed, would be uni- 
formly sweet ensilage. 

Edward Gridley and Dr. Tanner of Was- 
saic, Dutchess County, recited the history of 
the opposition to the use of ensilage by the 
New York Condensed Milk Company, which 
claimed that milk made from ensilage would 
not keep. They declared that the company 
had used freely this milk for over three 
years without discovering any ill results 
from it, and that the consumers of the milk 
to whom it was now sent, were perfectly sat- 
isfied with it. The increased quantity of 
milk from the ensilage-fed cows excited at- 
tention from the Condensed Milk Company, 
to which it was furnished, but no fault was 
found until February, 1888. The Borden 
Company’s claim was not that the milk fur- 
nished was bad, but that the condensed milk 
made from it would not keep. 

Dr. Tanner said that after breaking with 
the Borden Company, he put on his farm 100 
steers for the market. To each of them 
twenty pounds of ensilage was fed twice a 
day, with six pounds of grain at noon. 
During the month of December the average 
gain in weight was seventy pounds each, 
one gaining 120 pounds in fifty days. Mr. 
Gridley thought it a question which was the 
way to make most money, but he thought it 
was by selling milk. However, he was not 
so certain of that when he found two old 
oxen gain 24 pounds aday on ensilage. Dr. 
Tanner remarked that he had 150 cows, and 
after the trouble with the factory, he sold 100 
of them, and took the milk of fifty to New 
York City. The customers who used the 
ensilage-fed milk did not complain of it. 

John Mayer, of Theodore A. Havemeyer’s 
Mountain Side Farm, near Mahwah, N. J., 
was enthusiastic in the praise of ensilage. 
He said: To each of 100 Jersey cows is 
given twenty pounds of ensilage in the 
morning, seven pounds of hay at noon, and 
twenty pounds of ensilage at night. Mixed 
with the ensilage is one quart of corn-meal 
and one of ground oats. Under this fodder, 
the cattle have grown in weight from 2 to 24 
pounds a day, while expenses have been re- 
duced from $2.40 a ton when ensilage was 
not fully adopted, to $1.57. Horses are fed 
on ensilage three times a week, and hogs 
constantly. No bad results have been ex- 
perienced on the farm from overfeeding cat- 
tle with ensilage. Their health is perfect. 
The cattle were never turned out to pasture, 
and had been fed in this way for three years. 
The ensilage had been taken from sixty-three 
acres of land, producing about twenty tons 
to the acre. Cows when taken from ensil- 
age, fell off rapidily in milk production, 
which increased at once as soon as they 
were again placed on the diet. 

In regard to the use of.ensilage as food 
for horses, a variety of opinions was ex- 
pressed. Dr. Baxter of Virginla, said that 


: 





it had been tried with fata! results in his 
State, and that autopsies showed that death 
wasdue to the presence in the threat of 
stomach-worms, which caused suffocation. 
This was due, he thought, to the acidity of 
the food, which drove the worms from the 
stomach. The experience of the superin- 

tendent of the Greenfield Park Farm, in 
Connecticut, was, somewhat singular. Of 
ten horses fed a week on ensilage, eight had: 
died, the trouble to -be in the 
throat. Henry Goodwill of Wassaic, N. Y., 

had tried the experiment of feeding ensilage, 
and his horses thrived under it and got fat. 
Another New York farmer said he had fed 
ensilage to mules with good results. The 
general opinion seemed to be that the use 
of ensilage for horses was not desirable. 





The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 
Held its February meeting at the farm and 
residence of Col. Walter 8. Franklin, on 
the 9th instant, a full attendance of mem- 
bers, and some guests being present, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable weather. 

The Inspection Committee was accom- 
panied on its tour of examination by all 
those in attendance, many signs of improve- 
ment being visible on the farm. The stables 
were full of fattening steers which showed 
the best of care, and were in thriving con- 
dition. Curried regularly, getting fourteen 
quarts of crushed corn and cob meal daily, 
with all the hay they can eat, they made a 
lot of promising beef animals. The barn 
with fedder cutter and crusher, and a corn 
and cob mill; the tool house and granary, 
capacious and in the best of order; the 
pig and poultry houses, were visited and 
showed methodical and painstaking care. 
The day was not favorable for visiting the 
grain fields, but it was evident even from a 
distance that this property was undergoing 
a rapid and great improvement. New fencing, 
ditching and grading, and liming have all 
been going forward, and the place gives 
promise of becoming one of the most pro- 
ductive in the county. 

"The visit to the farm over, the assembled 
company repaired to the smaller place of 
the Colonel at the Ashland Furnace, where 
the stables, outbuildings and garden were 
visited, all showing neatness and good order. 

Assembled within the house the proceed- 
ings were read of the last monthly meeting 
and of the last meeting held “at the same 
place. Under a cali for new business, the 
club passed resolutions approving the pro- 
posed Agricultural: Experiment Station, as 
demanded for the advancement and protec- 
tion of the agricultural interests of the State, 
and as an institution whose establishment is 
warranted by the success of similar ones 
elsewhere. 

The club also opposed any further appro- 
priation of the taxpayers’ money to the 
Agricultural College, that institution ren- 
dering no service to the agriculture of Mary- 
land. 

The club accepted an invitation to attend 
and join in the proceedings of the Farmers 
Convention of Central Maryland to be held 
in Baltimore on February 22d. 

After some routine business, the HALF 
HOUR FOR QUESTIONS Was in order. 

John D. Matthews introduced the subject 
of sewerage of country places. 

Edward Austen said great interest existed 
in Massachusetts in regard to sanitation. It 
had been found that typhoid fever, diptheria, 
and other zymotic diseases prevailed more 
than formerly. The wells and springs are 
impregnated with sewage matter. The 
wash water and slops thrown out from the 
house, and the contents of the privies have 
soaked so long through the soil that it has 
become in many places saturated with such 
noxious materials. At his own place a 
spring long in use-had been found to be 
contaminated by the drainage from a distant 


—= 


this club, he saw dish-water thrown out 
close to the well. This ought not to be, 
since after a while the soil will become in. 
filtrated with injurious matters. 


well trapped, leading to a pit, and all liquid 
refuge from the house poured down it. The 
pit.¢an be deodorized and disinfected by 
lime or other agents. 

When he lived in New Jersey he had 
several thousand feet of ordinary drain tile 
laid a few inches beneath the surface, and 
all liquid matters were conducted through 
them and thus taken up by the soil and dis- 
posed of. 

E. H. Matthews referred to trouble with 
rats in wells. It was found they do not go 
in from the surface; they live in the stone 
walls. Cementing the wall several feet be- 
low the top and tightly covering the open- 
ing was recommended. 

L. Bacon. What is the price of digging 
wells by the foot? 

John Crowther, Jr. $1 a foot till you 
strike rock, then $5 per foot. 

Col. Franklin. What should be done 
with a heifer that disowns her calf and 
will not let it suck ? 

J. D. Matthews. 
calf up to her udder. 

E. H, Matthews. If a cow kicks, tie a 
rope around her in front of her udder and 
over her back ; draw it tight and she cannot 
kick. 

E. Austen. Never allows a calf to suck 
after the first day. 

E.G. Merryman. In managing a kicking 
cow puts « repe around her, in front of her 
udder and back of her hips, and draws it 
tight through a ring. 

L. Bacon. Has a heifer that nepal her 
calf two months before her time, and has 
never cleansed properly, what shall he give 
her? 

E. Austen recommended gentle purgative 
medicines and vaginal injections of dilute 
solutions of carbolic acid. 

B. McL Hardisty. What should be done 
with pigs, twelve weeks old, that have lost 
the use of their hind legs and drag them 
behind them ? 

Was recommended to give them wood 
ashes, to rub their loins with turpentine, etc., 

8. M. Price said kidney worms were the 
cause of the trouble. 

The evening was so far advanced the usual 
subject was not taken up for discussion ; 
ut postponed to the next meeting, which 
will be held at Abram C. Scott’s, March 8th. 
Subject: “ What is best system of raising 
and feeding farm stock ?” 





Clover. 

The old and good rule is to “ sow the clover 
seed on the last snow.” As the last snow 
will be here before long it may be timely to 
call the farmers’ attention to the value of 
Lelover. I am pretty sure that we do not sow 
as much of it as we should, and the reason 
for this may be that we do not properly esti- 
mate its utility and intrinsic value. How- 
ever, the value of clover for hay is pretty 
well understood, and I shall therefore speak 
only of its value for pasture and manure. 
These are so intimately associated that it is 
best to consider them together. For it is 
impossible to use clover for pasture without 
using it for manure also, and except in rare 
cases do I consider it advisable to use clover 
for manure without also. using it for pasture. 

No other plant furnishes better pasture for 
all ‘classes of farm stock, and none other 
furnishes pasture so good for hogs and milch 
cows. A hog will thrive and fatten on clover 
pasture alone, anc make a better growth 
than upon grain, And by far, not the least 
of the virtues of clover is its wholesomeness. 
Swine plague rarely breaks out among hogs 
on clover pasture. No other food produces 
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the same time so righ in quality, and none 
other gives butter so excellent a coler or 
agreeable a flavor. Even when cut and dried 
into hay it forms a food of rare excellence 


_ for milch cows—in fact, for all classes of cat- 


tle, sheep and horses, and when moistened 
and softened is again an excellent food for 
hogs. Add to the excellence of its quality 
the luxuriance of its growth, and it becomes 
apparent that it is beth an excellent and 
cheap pasture plant. 

The question of its value as a manurial 
agent involves at the very outset the whole 
question of merit and value of green manur- 
ing. Perhaps there are very few readers of 
Farm and Garden, whe are not convinced of 
the value of green manuring. But there are 
& great many farmers who yet oppose it, and 
the readers of agricultural papers should 
always be ready to furnish such the reasons 
for their belief. Those who oppose green 
manuring found their objection upon the 
single proposition that the plant obtains its 
food, and as a result its sabstance comes en- 
tirely from the soil, and therefore when the 
plant is returned to the soil only that which 
has been taken away is given. back. The 
argument of itself is sound, but the premises 
upon which it is founded is false, hence the 
conclusion is erroneous. Plants do not get 
all their food from the soil by any means. 
The leaves eat and drink. They are not 
only organs of transp' but of respira- 
tion also. The gases they take up 
have a part in the of the plant. 
This has been so well demonstrated by 
scientists that I shall at once proceed to the 
next point which is not so well understood. 
It is contended that all that which the roots 
take up is certainly got from the soil. But 
right here we must make an important dis- 
tinction between deep and shallow feeders, 
and a different one from that popularly 
understood. In a certain sense all our culti- 
vated crops may be assigned to one or the 
other of these classes, but this is not the 
point which I desire to make. Ina certain 
sense these plants are all shallow feeders, 
because they feed mostly from the fined, 
shallow layer of soil. Their roots are of 
such a character that they will not feed 
largely from solid, unstirred, unfined ground. 
This is conclusively demonstrated by their 
failure te make the usual growth on ground 
which has not been stirred. It is to pander 
to this taste of their roots that we prepare 
the seed bed and cultivate the greund. But 
it is not so-with clover and some other plants. 
We do not stir and fine the soil for clover 
because its roots are of such a nature that 
they penetrate hard ground in search of sus- 
tenance. And they penetrate deep. The 
roots of a matured clover plant extend to a 
depth of from four to six feet. From the 
elements found at this depth eves more than 
at or near the surface the plant builds up its 
structure. It thus happens that more than 
one-half of the substance of clover which is 
derived from the soil is taken from a depth 
almost entirely beyond the reach of our 
cultivated farm crops. And when this is 
returned to the soil by green manuring it is 
added to the upper stratum of soil, where it 
can be used by farm crops. This is why 
green manuring enriches the soil for farm 
crops in both those elements derived from 
the air and the earth. It is best to combine 
pasturing and manuring because you thus 
get not only the valve of the flesh formed, 
but of a large amount of fertility which is 
added.-—J. M. Stahl,in Farm and Garden. 





Grasses for the South. 


Mr. William Saunders says on this subject : 
“One of the greatest wants in Florida is that 
of food for live stock. Northern grasses and 
clovers are. of small value; they are not 
udapted to the climate. Lucerne, Medicago 
sativa, has the reputation of succeeding well 





in warm climates, and woud doubtless flour- 
ish in the rich bottom lands when once they 
are fitted for culture. This being a peren- 
nial, noted for a propensity to send its roots 
deep into the,soil, would be almost as per- 
manent a plantas the dwarf Palmetto, and 
infinitely more useful. Lucerne is one of 
the most ancient of cultivated plants, and as 
@ forage plant for dry, warm climates has 
always been held in high estimation. 

“Among rapid growing grasses none excel 
the Italian Rye Grass, Loléum Italiewm. 
Seeds of this grass, sown in November, 
would produce a crop fit for cutting in April 
for hay. The winter season being also the 
dry season would be so far unfavorable to 
continued growth; but the want of rain 
could be met by a proper selection of soil. 
The worst selection would be high and dry 
fields; the best, a thoroughly drained 
swamp. 

“But I lodk upon the Johnson Grass, Sor- 
ghum halapense, as saving greater prospective 
value than either of the plants named In 
Alabama, and in other of the Southern 
States, itis proving to be one of the best 
grasses for hay or for feeding in the green 
state that has been so far introduced to cul- 
tivation. This grass has long been known, 
but its persistent growth, and the difficulty 
of eradicating it from the cultivated fields, 
caused it to de regarded as a nuisance. Its 
greatest fault is its greatest merit, 

“A few days ago, in Polk county, in con- 
versation with an Alabama farmer, I asked 
him what he feund the most profitable crop 
to raise in that State. He promptly replied 
hay. To the further question as to whut 
grasses he cultivated for this purpose, he an- 
swered the Johnson grass. He stated that 
he made three cuttings yearly, and from these 
his returns averaged five tons of hay from 
anacre. This is grown on good bottom 
land, and all the cultivation it receives is to 
plow it down ence in two or three years; 
then give it a very thorough harrowing, and 
an increased growth ensues. A portion of 
the roots are thus destroyed, which prevents 
them from becoming too thickly matted, 
keeps up the fertility, and increases the 
growth. It would secm that a plant so well 
adapted to a warm, sunny climate will ulti- 
mately prove of great value all through this 
southern country.” 





Spreading Manure. 


The hay rake will be found a most useful 
implement where meadows or pastures are 
top-dressed, especially if some considerable 
portion of the manure is a little long or 
lumpy. Spread ae evenly as possible from 
the wagon, and then put on rake and go 
over the greund thoroughly in at least two 
directions. It issurprising to what a degree 
it will break up and thoroughly distribute 
the manure. We remember to have’ once 
gone over a meadow in this way, where 
some of the manure was long, and the rake 
pulled it and rolled it over among the stubble 
until it fairly seemed to wear it out, and 
there did not appear to be a place as large 
as a man’s hand anywhere in the field which 
did not have some portion of manure upon 
it. 

The rake covers the ground very quickly, 
for when the rake is so employed the horse 
should be kept at a rapid gait, and the ex- 
pense is merely nominal, and we believe it 
will always pay to use it after top-dressing. 
Of course, if it gathers up anything in the 
way of long'stuff which can be collected in 
winrows that should be gathered up with 
the wagon and hauled back to the compost 
heap, to prevent its fouling the next crop of 
hay. And this last consideration should 
always be kept in view in top-dressing 
meadows, for there is considerable danger 
of it, unless these manures should be well 
decomposed or are quite short and fine.—Z2, 





- Live Stock and Dairy. Fy 


Tum MarYianp Improvep Live Stock 
BREEDERS’ Assectation held its annual 
meeting on the 18th instant. The report of 
the board of directors showed the work of 
the association to have been satisfactory last 
year. Thereare now sixty-five active mem- 
bers. The Committee on Contagious .and 


prepared a law for the suppression of these 
diseases, which had been introduced into 
the House of Delegates and was now before 
the Committee on Hygiene, and itis thought 
that the report from the committee will be 
favorable. The fact that Congress has be- 
fore it now a bill similar in tenor, which will 
require the enactment of laws by the State 
legislatures to become operative, and that 
this act before Congress provides that if the 
States fail to make such provisions, cattle 
may be quarantined and not allowed to pass 
Outside their bounds, has satisfied many 
members of the legislature that the provi- 
sions of some such bill as that provided by 
the Breeders’ Association was necessary to 
protect the cattle trade, as it is thought that 
the feeling heretofore shown in the Western 
agricultural press renders the quarantine of 
Maryland, should the legislature fail to pass 
the proper law, a moral certainty. The 
board of directors elected for the next year 
were:— Alexander M, Fulford, Harford 
county ; E. B. Emory, Queen Anne’s; J. F. 
McMullen, Howard; Wm. H. Whitridge, 
John G. Clarke, John E. Phillips, Charles K. 
Harrison, E. G. Merryman and T. Alexander 
Seth, Baltimore county. After the adjourn- 
ment the board of directors met and elected 
Mr. Fulford, president, Mr. Whitridge, cor- 
responding secretary, and Mr. T. Alexander 
Seth, secretary and treasurer. 


Breeding for Beef. 

A correspondent of the Breeders’ Gazette, 
commenting upon the object and effect of 
Offering prizes at fat stock shows, says: We 
are told that these prizes, and those for the 
largest bullock in the show, are designed to 
let the public see ‘ what can be done.’ But 
the managers of organizations for the ex- 
hibition of the useful products of our agri- 
culture, ought to have some higher purpose 
than to gratify a curiosity that is attracted 
by these unprofitable monstrosities. The 
aim of the intelligent breeder in the rearing 
and management of beef cattle should be 
to produce the largest weights at the earliest 
ages, that meat of choice quality may be 
grown under such treatment as good farmers 
can afford to bestow. 

The Short-horn is the earliest maturing 
breed, and in Great Britain steers of this 
blood are usually in the market when 
twenty to twenty-two months old. At 
these ages they may be forced to enormous 
weights—say sixteen to eighteen hundred 
pounds. But the carcass; with the enor- 
mous percentage of fat produced by this 
expensive pampering and forcing, besides 
being unprofitable to the producer, is found 
to be impaired in flavor and less juicy than 
beef made ripe by the ordinary methods. 

It is believed that, all things considered, 
the most satisfactory results are obtained 
when the farmer has his steers ready for the 
market at the age of about thirty months, 
when they may, without any expensive 
forcing, be made to weigh fifteen to seven- 
teen hundred pounds, live weight, of meat 
of the first quality. To accomplish this, the 
treatment may be as follows: The calves 
should have say one-half the milk of their 
dams until five months old, being fed of course 
on the best of grass, and having a little bran, 
with shorts or meal, as they are weaned, 
with a liberal allowance of grain or meal in 
winter. The last summer’s grazing will be 
found to produce wonderful results in in- 
creasing the weights and finishing off the 
bullocks, especially if, as soon as our corn 





ig in roasting ears, we cut up and givea 

feed daily s for a month or 
better than this practice of feeding the 
before it is fully hardened. 

These cattle will make ripe, juicy and 
well-flavored beef, while the fat will not be 
so abundant as to diminish the selable value 
of the carcass. 

It is true that the percentage of gain per 
month diminishes as age increases, as does 
also, ether things being equal, the propor- 
tion of gain to cost; but when we take into 
the account the fact that to force an animal 
to these weights eight or ten months earlier 
requires a treatment that farmers are not 
able to bestow, and is attended with greatly 
increased cost, while the quality of the 
flesh is impaired, we see that the system we 
have recommended is not only practicable 
but profitable to the grazier, the feeder, the 
butcher and the consumer, while under the 
other system the result too often is a losing 
business all around. 





A Chapter on Butter. 
(From our Paris Correspondent.) 


THE RECENT Darky Sow at Caen has 
drawn attention to the most improved pro- 
cesses for the preparation of butter ; notably, 
as to the manner of skimming, the stage at 
which cream ought to be churned, and 
whether the butter ought to be kneaded 
with hand or instrument; washed, or merely 
subjected to mechanical pressure. Another 
question has been raised at the same time, 
whether it is more profitable to convert 
milk into butter or clieese. A small farm of 
fifty acres cannot very well, it is argued, in- 
vest in cheese-making; that is a commercial 
speculation necessitating the association of 
several farms, and capital. 

The origin of. butter is unknown, yet 
nearly all languages retain in the radical of 
the word the equivalent for agitation or 
churning. Butter is a fatty, oily substance, 
held in suspension in milk, and that rises to 
the surface by its lesser density. It brings 
up with it serum and caseine; the whole 
forms cream. Churning allows the buttery 
particles to agglomerate; washing and knead- 
ing expel the milk and caseine, the latter es- 
pecially, as being azotized, it induces rancid- 
ness or fermentation. Broméis says butter is 
composed of five different substances: Olejne, 
30 per cent.; margarine, 68 ; butyrine, caprine 
and capréine 2 per cent. Fourcroy ranks 
butter as an animal oil, and that it owes its 
solidity to a certain portion of oxygen. It 
is preserved when salted or melted, because 
such operations destroy the caseine which is 
the putrescent element. Butter possesses all 
the nutritive and digestible properties of fat, 
and Soobeiran observes that it is by its odor, 
distinguished from all other fats. The latter 
are formed by setting ; butter, from agitating. 

Butter made from sheep’s milk is fatty, of 
a pale yellow color in summer and white in 
winter; it preserves badly. Goat's butter is 
white, keeps better than sheep’s, but has a 
bad taste. That prepared from asses’ milk 
is white, soft, tasteless and difficult to ex- 
tract. The qualities of good butter are: a 
mild, agreeable and slightly aromatic taste, 
sufficiently firm to be cut in thin slices; 
color, yellow shading intoorange. Bad but- 
ter contains caseine and is white and cheesy. 

“Run” butter is butter clarified, melted 
and potted for use; in India, “Ghee” is the 
name given to this preparation. 

The Scythians, and through them the 
Aryans, the Greeks and the Latins, must 
have known butter, as they had numerous 
flocks and herds. The Romans only em- 
ployed butter—they favored oils—as a medi- 
cament, similarly as was the use of sugar in 
the middle ages. Robinson states, butter is 
in use in the present day in Palestine, and 
as practices are slow to change in the East, 





it may have been so for centuries. Accord- 





Pete , 





ing to Buckhardt, the Arabs apply butter to 
different uses. In the Orient, however, but- 
ter is frequently confused with a kind of 
milk curdled by acid or leaven, and offered 
to travellers—it isa household dish. . 
Good butter is closely connected with good 
milk, and the butter in turn with the food 
and the bréed of cattle. The centrifugal 
process of skimming milk, and its immediate 
churning, demand time and testing before 
becoming an institution. Hence the process 
remains of setting the milk and churning 
either the whole conthents of the vessels or 
merely the cream, Soured cream yields a 
butter more abundant, but its quality is in- 
ferior. This is the case with Bretagne but- 
ter, the crocks are kept in presses and ward- 
robes, accumulating dirt and offensive odors. 
The time necessary for churning varies 
with the season, that is to say, the tempera- 
ture. When the butter is slow in gathering, 
or bewitched, many persons add some lemon 
juice or brandy, but this tells on the quality. 
In Berry and Normandy, many farmers 
place the cream in linen bags, neither too 
coarse nor too fine, and bury them two feet 
in the ground, covered well up, for twenty- 
four hours. When taken up the cream is in 
= of a poo Serr broken a a 
wooden hammer, the bu es alone 
separate, and a win mF mar will 
unite them. The washing of the butter is a 
vexed question; in Normandy, such is 
effected several times in the churn, and after- 
wards rolled with bats. Equally first-class 
butter is turned out by substituting pressure 
for washings, and the aroma is in both cases 
excelient. 





Winter Dairying, 


For the South -we* would, by all means, 
advise winter in preference to summer dairy- 
ing. The long and dry summers of the 
South are unfavorable for summer dairying. 
The grass, in midsummer, ceases to grow, 
and withers and dries up, the streams and 
springs fail, the heat of the sun is oppressive, 
and flies are troublesome. If cows are ever 
to go dry, this is. the time for them to do so. 
Inthe mild Southern winters, all this is re- 
versed. By beginning at the close of sum- 
mer, the fall, winter, and spring afford a 
good and continuous milking season. Gra- 
ving runs late into the winter, and begins 
early in the spring. The season for fodder- 
ing is so short that, if cows are provided 
with green cut fodder, preserved either by 
dessication or in silos, the winter makes no 
diminution in the flow of milk, especially if 
helped along with roots. In this part of 
the year water is most abundant, heat ceases 
to oppress, and flies are out of the way, and 
the cows are accorded a season of comfort, 
s0 n to profitable lactation. The 
cold winter, with comfortable quarters and 
green-cut food, interferes less with milk 
secretion than a long, dry and hot summer. 
In the winter, too, milk and all its products 
are more valuable than in summer., In the 
North, where the winters are long and 
severe, and the summers comperativel 
short, dairying in winter is more profitable 
than in the summer. The preponderance of 
summer creameries is not from greater pro- 
fit, but solely from the force of habit. If 
the South would break away from time- 
worn habits, and change the season of active 
operations round into the cooler instead of 
the hotter part of the year, there is no good 
reason why dairying may not be profitably 
carried into the warmer climate, to enhance 
the welfare of individual farmers, and to 
augment the resources of the South by the 
introduction of a new and large and profit- 
able industry.— Wat. Live-Stock Journal. 





Mr. SHOEMAKER’s BuRNsIDE Park Herp, 
A recent addition to this herd is the heifer 
Lily Langtry, 17995. She is a solid fawn, 
with black points, a g. g. daughter of Coo- 
massie, 

The famous cow, Princess 2d, recently 
fresh, has been undergoing a private trial 
of her butter-making qualities, with the 
most satisfactory results, which, however, 
will not be published until another and offi- 
cial public test, contemplated shortly, is 
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~The Orchard and Fruit Garden, 
Where any pruning is necessary in the or- 
chard, the mild weather of this month is an 
excellefit time to give attention thereto; if 
large limbs are removed, the wounds thus 
mede should have a good coating of graft- 
ing wax. However carefully bearing trees 
are annually looked after, and crossing limbs 
and all excess of growth removed therefrom, 
it still will occur, by the drooptng tendency 
that a large crop of fruit gives the trees, that 
an occasional large limb must be removed, 
such as leaves large wounds, which if left 
exposed to the weather with its endless 
round of changes, will ‘soon begin to decay 
and result in injury to the trees. The more 
scientific orchardist holds out stoutly for 
low -headed trees, because the fruit is easier to 
gather—the trunks shaded and less liable to 
sun-scald—the soil is shaded immediately 
over the roots, and its temperature thereby 
guarded against extremes, etc., etc.; but my 
observation prompts the remark, that it will 
require a vast amount of such preachings, to 
convert the average orchardist—or perhaps 
better say fruit grower to this belief. The 
orchard must be tilled or cultivated, says the 
the latter, and to spade or work around by 
hand labor is wholly impracticable, under the 
present disordered condition of the labor 
question ; head the trees a little higher and 
do all the cultivating by horse power is the 


arrangements of the orchard with the other 
class. Which grows the best fruit and the 
most of it? ‘ That’s the question.’ 


The cuttings of “grafts for the coming 
spring use, should not be longer delayed; 
cut, tie and mark carefully, wood of last 


are desired, and either pack in damp saw- 
dust, in a ceol cellar, or bury eight or ten 
inches deep in the ground, until time to use 
them arrives. 


Cattings of grape, currant, gooseberry, 
etc.,can yet be made, but the pruning of 


grape vines should have early attention. 

The readers of Tot AmMeRtCAN FARMER 
have been frequently told that the dest time 
to prune grape vines is during the fall, as 
soon as is practical after the falling off of the 
foliage; but of course they all have many 
other cares, and the vines sometimes escape 
their notice; to such the mild days of this 
month will present opportunities that should 
not be slighted. 

How shall I make cuttings do, you say? 
Cut the canes in pieces from six to eight or 
ten inches in length. Use a sharp knife; 
the end of the cuttings that goes into the 
soil should be cut close up to the bud, each 
cutting to have two or more eyes or buds, 
owing to the distance they are apart; the 
top end should not be cut off closer than say, 
within an inch of the bud; tie in bundles of 
twenty-five each, (using willow to tie with 
if you have it.) Mark each bundle, bury 
them butt ends up, covering same as recom- 
mended for grafts, until weather is settled 
and ground in good condition, and then get 
them out. Some good authorities say they 
should be set in a slanting position, but 
I find them to do quite as well if set perpen- 
dicularly, and they are much nicer to work 
with hoe or cultivator. 


If there are any apple, pear, cherry or 
plum trees about the garden or orchard, the 
fruit of which is unsatisfactory, graft them 
with other good kinds. There is but very 
little art in grafting; if you have never done 
it, try it, you will be surprised to find what 
a change a day er so of this kind of labor 
will bring about. I don’t advise the cutting 
away of the entire top of your trees in the 
experiment, but a few limbs on a tree, the 





completed. 


loss of which, in the event you should “ nos 
at first succeed,” will not materially affect 


less pretentious “order of things” in the, 


season’s growth only, of such varieties as, 








the vigor and appearance of the tree thus 
Operated on. Don’t be too scientific and 
preface your experiment with a long study 
of the suitableness of the stock ; the influence 
it will have.on the graft, etc., etc.—app!e on 
apple, cherry on cherry, etc., is about all 
the preface needed. 


By the way, Mr. Massey, in his pleasant 

article on page 39, (so long delayed), makes 
an assertion in relation to the influence of 
the stock on the bud, that prompts me to en- 
quire what injurious influences on the bud 
or fruit, if any, is caused by the indiscrimi- 
nate use of seed? that is sced from healthy 
trees of course. I know that Col. Wilkins, 
while living, did at one time advocate the 
plan of using seed of early varieties for 
stocks on which to bud early kinds, and that, 
say a medium season peach, should be worked 
on stocks from seed of medium season kinds, 
and that the variations in kinds, as to the 
season of ripening, was due to the mizture 
of seeds of fruit of all seasons, etc., etc. In 
a conversation with Mr. Wilkins, (three or 
four years prior to his decease), he discussed 
this subject in detail; I could not however 
agree with him, because many practical facts 
in my own experience tended the other way. 
I came home determined to give the matter 
a fair test, and as soon subsequent thereto 
as was practicable, saved seed carefully of 
Troth’s Early and of Heath Cling, keeping 
the two kinds separate and pure; at the 
proper time the seed was planted, marked, 
and in due time the stocks therefrom were 
all bedded with Troth’s Early. As soon as 
the trees from this budding were ready, I 
planted six of those budded on 7roth stock, 
and six of those budded on Heath stock, on 
the same kind of land, made a record of it, 
so that no guess work should enter into the 
experiment. The trees. Lave since borne 
two good crops, and I would love to see the 
man with science enough in him to point out 
any difference in the growth of the trees, the 
appearance of the fruit, the season of ripen- 
ing, or tendency te cling to the seed. 
+ /There are many other facts that I have not 
time or space to enumerate here, that tend to 
disprove the theory wholly and entirely ; yet, 
if Mr. Massey has any cxperience that justi- 
fies his endorsement of it, I would be mueh 
pleased te know what it is, as I well know, 
and freely admit that I have much yet to 
learn about the managmont and propagation 
of peach trees. J. W. Kerr. 





Commercial Horticulture on the Peninsula— 
Its Progress and Possibilities—No, 3. 


In my boyhood days, the farms all over 
the Peninsula usually possessed ample or- 
chards of apples—many of these were long- 
keeping winter apples of great excellence, 
and unknown elsewere. But year after year 
these old orchards succombed to the attacks 
of insects, old age and an impoverished soil. 
The old varieties were neglected in new 
plantations, and sorts introduced from the 
Northern nurseries which were unsuited to 
the climate, until finally it is hard to finda 
good keeping winter apple on the Peninsula. 
The whole community seemed to settle down 
into the conviction that winter apples could 
not be grown at home, but must be brought 
from the North. In some sections of late 
years there has been a decided change for 
the better in this matter, and the home nur- 
series, particularly thar of Mr. Kerr, in Caro- 
line, are devoting their attention to the old 
native sorts of apples which formerly did so 
well. That apples can be profitably grown 
on the Peninsula has been of late demon- 
strated in a number of instances, particu- 
larly when proper attention has been given 
to sorts known to be adapted to the climate. 
Growers are realizing that fruit trees need 
feeding as well as grain crops, and the tend- 
ency is towards reduced areas and better 
treatment. Jt is much to be feared that 





some of the fine old apples formerly grown 





on the Peninsula have been suffered to dis- 
appear entirely. In the lower counties the 
best. winter apple of former days, and one of 
the best we ever saw anywhere, was a 
variety known as “ Winter Grixon,” a little 
jaicy apple, that to our taste was far superior 
to the dry mealy sorts grown at the North. 
Qur old Eastern Shore Maiden's Blush was 
a different and much superior sort to the 
apple known by that name in the Northern 
nurseries. And an apple known in Somerset 
Co. as “ Ballard,” or Island Apple, is to our 
taste the best late fall apple in existence. 
Now that the apple is beginning to receive 
increased attention on the Peninsula it would 
be well for growers and nurserymen to hunt 
up the old apples before they entirely disap- 
pear. With the increased culture of the 
apple, and the pear, fruit growing on the 
Peninsula is receiving more study from in- 
telligent men, and the rewards to the suc- 
cessful growers of these will be greater than 
those of the peach growers of the past, since 
these fruits demand more intelligent care 
than was bestowed on the speculative peach 
plantations of the past. 

The insects which have largely aided in 
the destruction of the old apple orchards are 
still with us, and the experience of the 
Northern growers will be of use to those 
who have to fight the canker worm and cod- 
ling moth on the Peninsula hereafter. 


The pear bli ungus is ever with us, in 
its dormant Ough several seasons 
frequently out a serious out-break. 


The cure or prevention of the pear blight has 
as yet eluded the investigation of practical 
and scientific men everywhere, and we can 
only recommend that treatment which we 
have found to render the trees least subject 
to its attacks. 

Experience has shown that io planting 
pear orchards on the Peninsula the best plan 
is that which was long ago adopted by a few 
successful growers in the upper counties. 
That is, set the trees ten (10) feet apart each 
way, planting dwarfs of approved sorts 
alternating with the standards. In this way 
the dwarfs become profitable before the 
standards get to fruiting, and being shorter 
lived, will usually be out of the way by the 
time the standards need the whole twenty 
foot space. Pears succeed best on a stony, 
well-drained, red clay soil, and for the first 
few years should be kept cultivated clean, 
and receive little if any manure. After the 
third year the Jand should be set in grass, 
and kept mown as short as a Jawn, and 
should receive an annual top-dressing of fine 
manure in autumn. 

As to pruning, do as little of it as possible; 
a little watchfulness during the growing sea- 
son, to stop rank shoots, by nipping the 
point with thumb and forefinger will save 
much pruning. Above all, avoid the effort 
to make all pear trees pyramids. Some grow 
naturally in this shape, but the effort to 
make a Bartlett grow like a Sheldon is only 
a waste of time and fruit. Study the natural 
habit of the tree, and let all pruning be di- 
rected towards making a well balanced head 
of the shape natural to ‘he variety. 

We may be wrong, but we are strongly of 
the opinion that the pear is yet. destined to 
be the leading fruit crop in all parts of the 
Peninsula, on high well drained soils. The 
superiority of the fruit, grown in the orchards 
of the upper counties is such that I have 
never known it to fail to carry off the prizes 
at all shows, where it has come in competi- 
tion with the best grown of other sections. 
With fruit grown in Kent Co. the writer 
once carried off the first prize, where among 
other competitors were the Hoveys of Bos- 
ton with sixty-seven varieties, and so supe- 
tior were my pears to those grown in New 
England that an inexpert observer could 
hardly believe that many of them were the 
same varieties. As with the apple so it is in 
a lesser degree with the pear on the Penin- 
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which we have never seen elsewhere, and 
whieh bore surprising crops of great excel- 


_ lence. We hope that the old “Catlin” pears, 


which used to be plentiful in what is now 
Wicomico Co:, are not yet extinct, and that 
some of our nursery friends on the Shore 
will undertake their propagation. To our 
youthful taste no Seckel ever tasted half so 
well, and the fruit was withal more hand- 
some, The problem for the pear grower of 
the future is the improvement, ripening, and 
preservation of winter pears. Our fruit 
growers are farther behindhand in this than 
in any other department of fruit growing, 
and @ well ripened and well kept winter 
pear is a rarity. W. F. Massey. 


A. Half Dozen Good Varicties of Winter 
Apples, 


Last year Mr. J. Fitz, of Virginia, fur- 
nished Toe AMERICAN FARMER with a 
description of the “Peach Ridge” apple: 
grafts of which he had kindly sent me three 
or four years before, and which having been 
used in the nursery, exhibited such remark- 
able vigor in their growth, in comparison 
with many other kinds under precisely the 
same treatment, as induced me to watch 
with more than ordinary interest their pro- 
gress as they developed into trees. Two 
thrifty natural trees, four years old, were 
top-grafted with the scions obteined from 
Mr. F., and the following fall were trans- 
planted carefully, grown right along, ap- 
parently but little checked by the removal; 
and are now two of the handsomest apple 
trees on my grounds, produced a few nice 
specimens of fruit last year, and if these 
apples, to any extent, index the future of 
the variety for the “ Eastern Shore,” it will 
certainly be popular as a good keeper; 
January more than half gone, and they are 
as solid as when pulled from the trees. 

Mouutrin’s WINTER, another variety 
that fruited for me the first time in 1883, is 
an apple that lam very much pleased with, 
although the tree is of crooked and strag- 
gling habit, much like the old “ Grindstone” 
in this respect; the fruit is so fair, smooth 
and solid, that the defects in the stylé of the 
tree are thereby fully compensated for. The 
fruit as grown on these young trees, is above 
medium in size, with about three-fourths of 
the green ground of the skin faintly striped 
with red, not as flat as the “ grindstone,” 
tapering slightly toward the apex; at pre- 
sent writing, the specimens I have, look as 
though they would keep in goed condition 
until spring. 

Corvan’s SEEDLING, is the name given 
to some grafts obtained, five or six years 
ago, from a Georgia nurseryman of good 
repute for correctness, but which I fail to 
discover in any Southern catalogues in my 
possession; neither is it described in either of 
the appendices to Downing’s “ Fruits and 
Fruit-trees.” The tree is a strong, upright 
grower in the nursery and orchard, an early 
and annual bearer; fruit small to medium in 
size, color somewhat similar to Yates, minus 
the numerous little white dots, which help to 
beautify the latter, sweet and good when ripe, 
but oh! how tardy it is in reaching that 
condition, as I have kept them sol@ and 
clear of shrivel, until the first of June. As 
a keeper, I cannot see how this variety can 
be excelled. 

Exua PaRk, is a name given by a nursery 
firm in Missouri, to an apple which they 
described as a new and distinct variety; 
but time has disclosed, that this firm is either 
very deficient in knowledge as to what con- 
stitutes a new variety, or that they employ 
methods reckless and unreliable in their na- 
ture, in the cutting and labeling of grafis 
which they sell; and as I obtained at same 
time (from same firm) grafts marked “ Stone- 
wall Jackson” and described by them asa 
new Southern variety, valuable as a late 
keeper,” which turned out to be “ American 








Summer Permain,” I incline to the’ belief 
that it was their method or rather lack of 
method, in cutting and marking. The Ella 
Park, proves identical with the Lawver, 
which however combines many qualities, 
entitling it to the front rank here as a truly 
valuable, long keeping yariety—large size, 
bright red color and productive, superior to 
the Winesap, not only in size and color, but 
also in flavor and keeping qualities, 
SreveNson’s Wuyter, is medium. size; 
color, green with a dull blush on exposed 
side, inclining to conic in form, and good 
quality; the trees are early bearers, and 
quite prolific, seem to succeed well on light 
soil; does not make as handsome a tree in 
the orchard as some varieties, but I regard 
it asa valuable winter variety for southern 
Maryland. It is from the far South.” 
MoNasu, is a native “Eastern Shore” 
variety, and is as handsome, straight and 
upright in growth, while young, as a Caro- 
lina poplar, makes a beautiful tree in the 
orchard, and comes into bearing young, but 
does not yield heavily until trees attain fair 
size, then fed fair, nice fruit, above medium 
size, yellow, sometimes faintly blushed, of 
very good quality. I will match the McNash 
against the best grown. J. W. Kerr. 


Cultivation of Small Fruits, 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, in a discussion upon 
small fruits, as reported by the American 
Cultivator, E. W. Wood said: There are two 
classes of growers, those who grow for the 
market and those who grow for family use. 
For the latter purpose the varieties of the 
finest quality should be selected, though 
they may not be so prolific as those grown 
for market. 

The speaker recommended from his own 
experience and observation the following list 
of StRawseRRiEs for market (which are 
placed in the order of their value), though 
another cultivator near by might recommend 
quite a different list: Downing, Sharpless, 
Hervey Davis, Cumberland, Miner’s Great 
Prolific, Manchester, Wilson and Crescent. 
The Downing is the most popular every- 
where, being larger and of better quality 
than the Wilson: Three years ago it rusted 
and the speaker lost a large portion of his, 
but since then he has seen no rust. The 
Sharpless is comparatively new, and has 
proved desirable both for market and home 
use; it is the largest strawberry of good 
quality. The Hervey Davis has been tried 
for ten years, and has come to stay. 

Strawberries are bought by consumers 
more ignorantly than any other fruits ; they 
know something about the varieties of pears, 
but they buy strawberries by their looks. 
Mr. Wood asked a dealer in Quincy Market 
if there was no way to make the varieties of 
fine quality pay, and the dealer replied that 
until last season he had been unable to ac- 
complish anything .in that direction, but a 
grower who had a large quantity of the Her- 
vey Davis, and wished te get the best price 
for them, asked him to call the attention of 
his customers to them, and he did so, with 
the result that soon all his supply of this 
kind was engaged a day beforehand, not only 
by consumers, but by other dealers. 

The Cumberland and Miner’s Prolific are 
generally grown on a large scale in Concord 
and its vicinity. The Manchester is a new 
kind, of vigorous growth, but the color is 
not good and the hull is so deeply planted 
that it is difficult to remove. It is not suited 
to amateur culture. On light soil, a little 
dry, no kind will produce so much as. the 
Wilson ; it looks well and brings a good 
price before it is ripe, and is marketed in 
that condition. When fully ripe it is as dark 
asthe Agriculturist and is of fair quality. 
The Crescent is claimed to be the lazy man’s 
strawberry; it is of not large size, and the 
quality is not better than that of the Wil- 
son. It is only desirable for the money it 








will bring when io other Kind ‘is in the mar- 
ket. A grower in Belmont gave his Cres- 
cents to his neighbors, and marketed his’ 

For amateur culture, Mr: Wood recom- 
mended the Hervey Davis, Wilder, Seth 
Boyden, Hovey, Jucunda and La Uonstante, 
in the order in which they are named. The 
Hervey Davis is not so ‘profitable as the 


Downing or Sharpless, but has great vigor,\| 


which it retains through the season ; it stands" 
up well in drought, and comes out well in’ 
spring, and continues long in’ bearing. The 
Wilder is of the finest quality, but has not 

preved prolific under all conditions. The 
Seth Boyden is of good quality, and keeps 
well after picking. The Hovey fails to do 
what it formerly did; like the Brighton, 
they seemed to be all gone after, the first 
picking. The Hovey makes many barren 
plants, and does not produce the quantity it 

did twenty years ago. The Jucunda does 

best om ‘heavy clay soil, and requires high 

cultivation, when it is handsome and of ex- 

cellent Quality and fairly productive. The 
Constante is the standard quality, and, when 

well-grown, almost invariably takes the first 
prize, but it is not reliable fora crop. Many 
are induced to grow it from seeing the spe- 
cimens shown, but, not giving it the extra 
care it needs, are disappointed. 

In regard to the culture of strawberries, 
the best land for English hay is good for 
strawberries ; no crop feels drought quicker 
than strawberries ; and the first continuous 
dry weather comes when they aré maturing: 
The large Belmont growers take but one 
crop, planting vegetables between the rows 
the first year and plowing in the strawberry 
plants and planting vegetables as soon as 
the crop is gathered the second year, thus 
getting two crops of vegetables and one of 
strawberries in two years. For families they 
are generally grown in plats, and, as it is dif- 
ficult to fertilize them after the ground is 
covered, it should be put in the highest con- 
dition before the plants are put out, giving 
all thé: manure possible. If fresh stable ma- 
nure is applied, then it will be in condition 
for plant food by the time the runners spread. 

The speaker plants his rows three feet 
apart, and the plants eighteen inches in the 
row, and lets them run the first season. The 
large growers put the rows four feet apart, 
and cut off the runners so as to leave paths 
between; but for family use they can be 
picked from beds with but little injury to 
the plants. When the season is over he digs 
in the plants, so as to have beds three feet 
wide with three feet spaces between, and 
they will give nearly as good a crop as the 
previous year. The third year they are all 
dug under, for it is more work to weed them 
than to set a new bed. , 

RASPBERRIES are not so generally grown 
as strawberries. They are protected with 
more difficulty, but statistics show that they 
give more money from the same ground. 
The Franconia is one of the oldest and best 
known kinds, and takes the most prizes. 
The Herstine is generally grown for market, 
though the Cuthbert is reputed more prolific. 
The Clarke is as hardy as any; he grew it 
for seven years without any protection, but 
then lost it entirely. ‘The Saunders is of the 
finest flavor, but too soft to be desirable for 
market. The McLaren’s Prolific was shown 
for the first time last season; it resembles 
the Hornet and is of good quality, and re- 
ported by the exhibitor to be vigorous and 
productive, and the best in every respect he 
has ever grown. Of Black Cap raspberries 
the Souhegan and Gregg are best. 

Of Currants, the Versaillaise and French 

t have taken the most prizes. 
The speaker esteems the Versaillaise the best 
red currant. He had found it productive, the 
branches being bent to the ground with the 
weight of fruit; but.a Belmont grower re- 
commended another variety as. more produc- 


place {a Belitiont and is generally cultivated 
in that vicinity. The currant can be grown 
profitably in a pear or apple orchard, between 


-} the (rees in the rows, and will return enough 


to pay for cultivating the whole orchard. 
The French Transparent is distinct from 
‘Dana's Transparent ; the former is as large 
and handsome as the latter, and of better 
quality. | 

The last season offered the best exhibit of 
Grapes for several years. They suffer less 
from drought than other fruits, and the long 
‘continued dry weather gives the fruit the 
finest quality. But such favorable seasons 
lead people to set out varieties that will dis- 
appoint four years out of five. If we name 
the Concord, Moore’s Early, Worden and 
Delaware, we have come to the end of those 
that can be invariably relied on. The Brigh- 
ton is most excellent, but sometimes mildews 
and is an entire failure. The Humelan is 
less shown than any other equally good 
grape; last year they were as good as out- 
door grapes couid be. Of Rogers’s hybrids, 
the Massasoit and Wilder are among the 
best; the Lindley is less productive, but 
when in perfection is as good as any foreign 
grape. If the Francis B. Hayes continues 
as good as last year, it will be unquestion- 
ably the best white grape. The Prentiss is 
not grown as much as it should be. The 
Pockington was not ripe when shown at our 
annual exhibition last year. 

For New England we must require earli- 
ness. The Concord fails to ripen once in 
four or five years. Dr. Fisher, one of the 
best cultivators, lost his crop twice in twelve 
years. Mr, Wood closed with the remark 
that the subject before the meeting was of 
the highest importance, He was surprised 
that every family does not have a plentiful 
supply of small-fruits; they are more valua- 
ble for health than the services of a pbysi- 
cian, and are associated with the pieasantest 
memories of childhood, : 


Pear Blight. 





In an experience of over thirty years I 
have had an opportunity of observing many 
thousands of pear trees under different treat- 
ments both on the Peninsula and in various 
parts of the Union, from the far North to 
the beautiful pear-growing neighborhood.of 
Natchez, Miss., and I have noticed that, in 
every situation, the Pear blight develops 
much more frequently and destructively on 
trees growing in heavily manured and culti- 
-yated soil, than on trees in a properly 
managed sod. These are facts, derived, as 
your correspondent N. f. F. would say, 
“from personal practical experience,” and 
without “a microscope of 3,000. te 4,000 
magnifying power.” I have also devoted 
much time to the study of microscopy, and 
have directed special attention to the fungi 
which infect our fruits and cultivated plants. 
I have used in my studies a microscope of 
much greater power than N. F. F. “can 
scarcely conceive of a gardener possessed 
of,” but which. I own nevertheless, and 
know how to use. I make this statement 
not boastingly or with any intention of 
depreciating the value of the “personal 
practical experience”. of N. F. F. whose 
initials I recognize as those of a skillful and 
observing gardener, who probably knows as 
much, about the cure or prevention of pear 
blight as any one else. I perfectly agree 
with him as to the treatment of affected 
trees. Cut away the blighted part and burn 
it at once, and when a tree is killed entirely, 
dig it up and burn it and plant. two trees for 
every one that is killed. But I would like 
to ask N. F. F. how he is to avoid injuring 
the roots of pear trees with the plow in . 
summer if he is compelled, as I am, te grow 
all his vegetables umong his trees, and to 
keep the land under crop the whole summer. 





tive. This was obtained from the Cushing 


W. F. Massey. 
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Views of a Delaware Man on Peach 
Growing. 


Mr. B. B. Allen, a well-known business 
man of Smyrna, Delaware, was in Easton, 
Md., two days lately. In conversation with 
a Ledger reporter he talked, of peach culture, 
and of the impetus the peach business took 
last year. About Smyrna, where land 
brings from $100 to $150 an acre, peach cul- 
ture is thoroughly understood.. 

“In a radius of twelve miles from Smyr- 
na,” said Mr. Allen, “more peach trees have 
been set out this year than have been planted 
the last dozen years altogether. People who 
look intu things and know what they are 
about see that every year there is going to 
bea wider market and a greater demand for 
peaches. The new processes cf handling the 
fruit in evaporators, &c., makes a great 
change in the peach market to the benefit of 
the peach growers. 

“Messrs. Davis & Knoll, the purchasers of 
the tract of land near Kenton, which Messrs. 
Goldsborough & Johnston, of Talbot, sold re- 
cently, intend to make a peach farm of it. 
Nobody who has land is afraid to plant's peach 
orchard in our section. I see no reason why 
peaches cannot be grown as successfully and 
profitably on your Talbot land as anywhere 
in the world. Peach culture requires care 
and strict attention. You must know your 
business. Certain soils require certain varie- 
ties of fruits.” 

Mr. Allen told of Capt. Andrew Woodall, 
of Kent, who had a peach orchard that had 
been bearing about fifteen years, and was 
apparently played out. He applied to the 
ground kainit, or German salts, three hun- 
dred pounds to the acre, and cut the boughs 
of the trees off close to the trunk. They 
put out new wood, the trees became vigorous 
again, and Capt. Woodall got several more 
crops from that orchard. 





Dwarf Pears on the Peninsula. 


A writer in the Home end Farm on this 
topic, gives his views, which are goed ones, 
in the followiag manner : 

- DWARF PEARS. 

Very little pruning is required, except to 
cut off the gourmand branches and those 
that crowd too much—keep out dead branch- 
es, and shorten the terminal enes when they 
forget to stop growing at the right time. 
No branch should be allowed to grow more 
than two feet in one season without being 
cut down to that, if the greatest amount of 
fruit that can be grown and a healthy tree 
are desired. 

I am frequently asked what I think of 
dwarfs ? 

From my own observations and experi- 
ence, after setting out several theusand 
dwarf pears and having had them in bearing 
for several years, I am not opposed to dwarf 
Duchesse d’Angouleme or dwarf Doyenne 
@Eté. All others, with me, have proved un- 
profitable. They come into bearing sooner 
than standards. More pears are produced 
the first ten years; and if they lived no 
longer will very generally prove a profitable 
investment. 

Some of my dwarf Duchess when planted 
six years produced me four baskets to a 
tree. My standards are planted twenty 
feet apart each way, with dwarfs between 
them each way, making three dwarfs to one 
standard. My dwarfs produced hundregs 
of baskets before the standards began to 
bear to any considerable extent. Last year 
I removed nearly one thousand of the dwarfs, 
which began to fail, to give the standard a 
better chance. My standards, now eleven 
years planted, produce several basketse— 
from three to six—to a tree. 

I should adopt the same plan again were 
I to set another pear orchard. The dwarfs 
will more than pay all expenses before the 
standards bear, and without injury to them. 





VARIETIES TO PLANT. 


With varieties running into hundreds, 
there are only a few that can be recom- 
mended for profitable culture. Somie rot at 
the core before they are fully ripe, others 
drop their leaves before the fruit is mature, 
leaving it insipid and withered, others blight. 
It might be profitable to dwell on the pe- 
culiarities of different ‘pears, but for the 
present I will only suggest that the least 
objectionable of the varieties, and those 
that do the best in Delaware, as well as 
generally are (1) the Bartlett; (2) Beurre 
d’ Anjou; (3) Duchess d’Angouleme dwarf; 
(4) Lawrence; (5) Flemish Beauty; (6) 
Howell ; (7) Louise Bon de Jersey ; (8) Seckle. 
All these are standard except Duchess, 
which does finely as a dwarf, as does also 
Doyenne @’ Eté, No. 9. 


TIME OF RIPENING. 


Number nine is very early—my earliest— 
very small bat rich and melting ; commands 
a high price. Number one ripens next; 
comes in the flush of peaches, conseq@ently 
when the peach crop is large the price is 
low. Number five comes next. Number 
seven about the same time with number five, 
also number six. Its large size sells it. 
Number three and eight ripen about the 
same time. Number three ripens later, and 
number two later still. Number four ripens 
in winter. Winter Nelis and Easter Beurre 
are among the best, if not the very best, 
winter pears. The Vicar of Winkfield isa 
great bearer, a late keeper, only fit for pies, 
and yet it sells well. Its main fault is pre- 
mature falling. I have many other varieties 
growing as amateur, but the above list with 
the remarks submitted, will enable any one 
to make a good selection without much 
chance of a failure. Other pears do well in 
circumscribed localities. Nurserymen or 
tree agents are constantly extolling new 
varieties as the pear par excellence. They may 
be right, but as a rule it is safer to let ama- 
teur growers try them, especially when sold 
at fancy prices. 

The practical fruit grower had better de- 
pend on well proved varieties. All the va- 
rieties named have a good reputation, and 
have been grown successfully in a large 
number of the States. 

The Bloodgood has a high reputation in 
Maryland, around Washington, in Ohio, 
Illinois, Nebraska, and South Uarolina. 
Beurre Superfin, in Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, South Carolina and Georgia. Doyenne 
Boussock, in New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, West Virginia, and Nebraska. 
The Beurre Gifford, in Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Nebraska. Clapp’s Favorite, in all the 
New England States. Chambers, in Ken- 
tucky only. Mt. Vernon, in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. The Elizabeth 
(Manning’s) has lost prestige in every State 
where once popular, except New York and 
Maryland. The Tyson is gaining in favor 
in the South and West. 

It will pay any man who contemplates 
planting a large pear orchard to visit per- 
sonally the locality where pears are success- 
fully grown and are in bearing, note the 
character of the soil and the appearance of 
the growing tree. Soil and inclination will 
greatly modify the habits of the pear; some 
varieties more than others. I have known 
a variety to be a perfect success in one lo- 
cality, and ten miles—yes, three from it—in 
different soil, with a different inclination, to 
be an entire failure. 

It is much safer to deal with nurserymen 
of good reputation or their accredited agents 
and follow their advice, than to take counsel 
from tree speculators or venders, peddlers. 
These may be honest men, but as a rule they 
are, a8 some say, “mighty onsartain.” I 
can point to scores of cases where they 
either knowingly deceived the purchaser. 
He found, when too late, that he had what 
he hadn’t bargained for. 





Hardy Plants for the House. 


From what experience we have had with 
hardy native plants, we are led to believe 
that they are better adapted for the window 
of the ordinary amateur florist than any 
other class of plants, and we predict that 
ere long they will become popular as house 
plants. Hitherto the tender exotics have 
claimed the almost exclusive attention of 
the amateur, simply because they were 
fashionable, or because the florist recom- 
mended them for house culture. But how 
many persons have been disappointed be- 
cause they would not thrive or bloom! 
What anxiety they bave caused on cold 
nights, and what grief they have excited 


are found stiff with cold—frozen—dead |! 
With the hardy plants it is different. They 
do not mind the extremes of heat and cold 
to which the living room is subject. They 
will grow on and bloom on, regardless of a 
little frost, or even a regular freeze, such as 
would kill the more tender plants. 

The hardy exotic bulbs, such as Crocus, 
Hyacinth, and Jonquil, are superior bloom- 
ing plants for the amateur florist, for the 
simple reason that they will endure more 
cold and ill treatment than the Geranium, 
Abutilon and other tender house plants. 
But the native bulbs and plants are even 
more hardy than the exotics and will bloom 
equally well with even less care. We have 
winter-growing plants and evergreens that 
thrive in the house in winter. Some of the 
handsome native ferns are evergreens; the 
Gaultheria and Mitchells, with scarlet ber- 
ries, the Trailing Arbutus, bearing levely 
buds and blossoms, and the early-flowering 
Hepaticas, are all evergreens; and they all 
thrive in the north window of a cool room. 
There are also many soft-stemmed native 
plants that grow and bloom in winter, and 
are adapted for baskets, vases or pots. 
Many, very mary flower-lovers have not the 
facilities for keeping tender plants over 
winter. To such persons the hardy native 
plants are particularly recommended for 
trial. : 

We do not claim that these plants sheuld 
displace the favorite blooming house plants 
of the present period; but we believe that 


in them we may find a substitute for the 
tender plants where tender plants cannot be 
grown. Let us hear from some of our 
readers who have been cultivating native 

lants in the house. The subject will bear 
farther discussion.—Park’s Floral Magazine. 


Grow More Small Fruits. 


During a recent trip through the western 
part of Virginia my attention was called to 
the small quantities of small fruits in culti- 
vation in that section. In my opinion this 
neglect, for it can be called by no other 
name, is a sad mistake and should be reme- 
died without delay. We speak of this lack 
of small fruit culture in a general way, in re- 
gard to both garden culture and more exten- 
sive plantations, but to the latter we refer 
more particularly. The objection that the 
soil is not suitable cannot be urged consist- 
ently, for if anything the soil is unusually 

for this purpose. 

Orchards are, it is true, a great and valua- 
ble acquisition to a farm, and a long stride 
has been taken toward bettering one’s con- 
dition by setting out fruit trees, but incomes 
and good ones too can be much more quick- 
ly derived from the cultivation of small 

ruits. 

We are not “butting” Virginia alone in 
these remarks, for our country in general is 
far behind where it should be in this respect ; 
even in my own State, (New York) where 
the soil is particularly adapted for the cul- 
ture of small fruits there is less done than 
should be, but our farmers are gradually 
waking up to the fact that there is money in 
it—forced to it perhaps by the astern facts 
that they cannot compete with any — 
of success with the great West in ing 


wheat. 

Come, nee ome friends, give small fruit 
raising a trial, and my word for it yeu will 
never have cause for regret. 

New York. Geo. R. Knapp. 








when, on a severe winter’s morning, they | , 





This season Messrs. P. Henderson & Co. 
have introduced a new kind of celery, that 
they think will so simplify its culture that 
the most inexperienced can now grow celery, 
blanched in the proper condition for the 
table, just as easily as a cabbage or lettuce. 
The peculiarity of the celery known as 
“White Plume” is, that naturally its stalk 
and portions of its iuner leaves and heart 
are white, so that, by closing the stalks, 
either by tying them up with matting, or by 
simply drawing the soil up against the plant 
and pressing it together with the hands, and 
again drawing ap the soil with the hoe or 
plow, se as to keep the soil that has been 
squeezed against the celery in its place, the 
work of blanching is completed ; while it is 
well known that in all other kindg of celery, 
in addition te this, the slow and troublesome 
process of high “ banking” or earthing up 
with the spade is a necessity. 

Another great merit of the “White Plume” 
Celery is, that it far exceeeds any known 
vegetable as an ornament for the table, the 
inner leaves being disposed somewhat like 
an ostrich feather, so as to suggest the name 
given it of “‘ White Plume.” 

It is well known that one-half the value 
of a celery, particularly in our best hotels 
and restaurants, is held to be its fitness as a 
table ornament, and for this purpose this 
new variety is admirably fitted. In addition 
to this, ite eating qualities are claimed to 
equal the best of the older sorts, being crisp, 
solid, and having that nutty flavor peculiar 
to the “ walnut” and some of the red sorts. 

“ White Plume” Celery has one drawback; 
the very qualities that make its culture so 
simple in the fall and early winter months, 
unfit it for a late celery that will keep until 
spring, as its tenderness and crispness of 
structure cause it to rot quicker than the old 
green kinds; but for use during the months 
of October, November, December and the 
early part of January, they advise it to be 
grown, if the saving of labor and quality be 
considerations. It is equally hardy against 
frost as the other kinds. 





Potato Experiences. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

The cultivation of the potato has been 
from year to year so exhaustively treated of 
in the columns of THz Farmer, that I ap- 
prehend little can now be said on the sub- 
ject that is new ; yet in my own experience 
I often find it of present benefit to review 
the past, and judging from the expression of 
public opinion as announced by the passers 
by when we were planting early potatoes 
last year, we might all reap seme good from 
a review of last year’s work on this crop. 

I had a fall-plowed field which was in- 
tended for gencral trucking, and previous to 
the 17th of March it became sufficiently dry 
to get in order for early potatoes, so on the 
morning of that day I commenced to furrow 
out and drop the seed ; the field bordered on 
the Frederick turnpike, which is much 'tray- 
eled, and many persons stopped long enough 
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that day to ask if we were not a little too 


fast with our potatoes; I thought not and 
aA es ee eens 


17th of March was too early to plant if the 
ground is in good’ 
I would as soon plant on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, but f was not doing the work right 
for 80 éarly in the season ; I was not finish- 
ing up as I went, and therefore too fast. 

I furrowed out six inches deep, dropped 
the seed (large petatoes cut to two eyes and 
dried in plaster,) about fifteen inches be 
tween sets in the bottom of the furrow, and 
covered about two inches deep; my inten. 
tion was to spread wood ashes, of which I 
had a good supply, upon this two-inch cov- 
ering of soil,’ and then fill up to the level 
making @ covering of six inches; but as 
night came on I found a condition of things 
not at-all to my liking—a large patch of pota- 
toes planted with only a two-inch protection 
of soil, the ground freezing, and every indi- 
cation of an approaching snow storm 
Morning discovered an unbroken sheet of 
white, overlying ground hard enough to 
bear @ Wagon. 

It was three weeks before I could again 
get into that field to work, and then I finished 
the covering as at first intended, and con- 
tinued planting. 

As time rolled round I commenced digging 
about in search of new potatoes, and found 
them in that 17th of March planting for three 
weeks before I could get any right along 
side, the soil, seed and cultivation being the 
same. 

The lesson learned from this experience is 
to plant for early potatoes as soon in spring 
as it is possible to get the soil in good order 
for the work, but avoid my error of part 
covering. I did not have a full stand of hills 
in this patch, but what did come madea 
good crop and were early ; yet I might have 
@ lost the entire pianting by such light cover- 
ing so early in the season, and hereafter 
when I intend putting wood ashes or other 
fertilizer between soils, I will finish the work 
as I go. 

I would advise this pian of putting wood 
ashes or some good fertilizer upon a two- 
inch covering of soil, to be in turn covered 
the depth of the furrow, which for right 
early planting should not be less than six 
inches, 

Some farmers tell me it is of no use plant- 
ing so early, that the seed just lies in the 
ground with a tendency to rot, and if they 
do not rot will not come up any sooner than 
those planted later when the soil has become 
warm and good growing weather set in, and 
these farmers are in a measure right. I find 
no rot to occur in light well-drained soils 
let the planting be done ever so early, and 
@ in our light mountain soil would plant 

n the fall without fear of rot. As te not 
coming up any sooner, well sometimes they 
do and sometimes they don’t—last spring 
they didn’t; my second planting was just 
breaking ground when I could net say my 
first was more than up; indeed a farmer said 
to me, “my potatoes are up as soon as yours 
and you planted a month before I did,” yet 
this farmer did not have potatoes from his 
plants as early as I from mine, nor was my 
second planting nearly so early as the first, 
although there was hardly a difference in the 
time of coming up; but I noticed a vast dif- 
ference in the manner of coming up, and 
throughout all subsequent stages of growth. 
The first planting broke cover as if they 
Meant business, were really twice as sturdy 
4s the other, and maintained this vigorous 
growth until I dug them, three weeks before 
the second planting showed tubers of like 
tize. I think the early planted potato will 
sprout, and, if too cold to protrude its tender 
head above ground, goes to work in the other 
directions, makes root, and when it does 


, for in such case. 


enables it to take and hold the lead of all 

I had great and unexpected success with 
| one of my late, and indeed an after-thought, 
planting ; when I had doné planting for the 
season, the last iste planting having been 
put in a certain field, an old resident in- 
formed me that he had seen both 
early and late planted in that field for.a score 
of years, and he had never seen a good crop 
taken from it notwithstanding the lavish use 
of manure and labor. I found the soil to be 
light sandy loam, and the exposure the best 
for drying out soon in case of short rainfall, 
and as I had planted but four inches deep in 
this field, I determined to make another 
planting and a deep one. So putting two 
horses to a new “ Malta” single shovel plow, 
the furrows were drawn, going two and 
even three times when necessary in each 
furrow, until they were of a uniform depth 
of eight inches; the seed were dropped, 
pressed into the soil at the bottom of the 
furrow and covered three inches; every set 
came up, and as soon as the plants showed 
well along the rows the harrow was put to 
work, and once cultivating and once through 
with double shovels leveled the ground, and 
the crop was laid by. 

At taking up time the old resident called 
round and was forced to declare that he had 
at last seen a good crop of putatoes grown 
in that field and wanted to know how it was 
done. I told him that no rough manure, 
deep planting and level culture were the re- 
quisites for successfully growing potatoes in 
that field. 

I remember reading in a paper from one 
of your correspondents of an intention to 
plant a long line or hedge of blackberry; if 
he carried out this intention, I for one would 
be glad to hear something more on the sub- 
ject, for Iam thinking of planting such a 
line around a ten-acre lot. Will “Peck’s 
Bad Boy” content himself sitting on an out- 
side cane eating blackberries, or must he 
break through to get at the strawberries on 
the inside? Cus. E. Sanrorp. 

Cosy Dell Gardens, Emmiteburg, Md. 


Sowing Peas. 


Joseph Harris, in his seed catalogue, says: 
Sow Extra Early Kent Peas as early as 
the frost is out of the surface soil. Dry, 
sandy soil is best. Sow in rows not less 
than three feet apart. Make a drill mark 
an inch deep, with a hoe or rake, three 
inches wide. Sow the seed in this row about 
half an inch apart. This will give about 
ten peas to each inch of row. This is thick 
planting—thicker than is necessary perhaps, 
but if the land is rich, thick seeding will 
favor early maturity, and you will get peas 
several days earlier thanif sown thin. 

Frost rarely hurts peas, but if. a little 
horse litter is scattered on top ofthe row it 
will do no harm, and may sometimes be of 
much use. For a second early crop the sow- 
ing may be delayed till the ground is in good 
working condition. 

Kentish Invicta is an excellent second 
early pea. Sow as recommended for Extra 
Early Kent, except that it is not ‘necessary 
to sow so thick, say six peas to each iach of 
row. 

For the main crop, I know ef nothing bet- 
ter than the Champion of England. For 
market purposes instead of Champion of 
England the White Marrowfat, or the Black 
Eyed Marrowfat when grown on rich land 
and the pods picked before they get too ripe, 
will prove eminently satisfactory both in 
yield and quality. 

It is desirable tosow the Champion of 
England or the Marrowfats as early as the 
ground can be got into good vondition. Sow 
five or six peas to each inch ef row, and 
cover two to three inches deep. 

The dwarf varieties, such as McLeans’s 








‘me up its abundance of working roots 


Little Gem, Premium Gem and the Ameri- 
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} tilized. My attention was first attracted to 


can Wonder, are’ great’ favorites with ama- 
teur gardeners. They do not need poling, | 
and on rich land, with clean cultivation, | neighbor 
produce a large crop of the choicest and best | 
peas. The yield per acre is much greater 
on rich land than from the taller growing 
sorts, but I think the yield from a quart of 
seed is not so great. 


Bores for Starting Seed. 


" These will soon be indemand. An author 
says that “the most convenient boxes in 
which to start seeds and cuttings are those 
known as ‘flats’ among gardeners. A 
good size, for the kitchen garden in which 
to start tomato seed, etc., is 2 feet long 16 
inches wide and 3 inches deep. These 
shallow boxes are easy to handle, take up 
little room and allow of much better drainage 
to the young plants. Salt or soap bexes 
can be easily cut up into 8 or 4 boxes 8 
inches deep. Neat leather handles on each 
end of the box, will increase its handiness. 
The bottom is better if made of board, as 








the cracks insure good drainage. D. 
Effects of Pollen upon Pistillate Varieties of 
Strawberries. 


"Ie laecaros fifty years back since the dis- 
covery was made by a fruit grower, near 
Cincinnati, that the blossoms of pistillate 
varieties of strawberries must be fertilized 
by the pollen from perfect or hermaphrodite 
varieties to render them fruitful. The fact 
had long puzzled different horticulturists 
since the cultivation of strawberries began. 
It also led te the discovery that pistillate 
varieties, when properly fertilized, were the 
most productive of the two; as witness, the 
old Hovey’s seedling,Champion, Col. Cheney; 
and later, the Crescent and Manchester. 

It has remained for our time, however, to 
discover the fact, nearly or quite as impor- 
tant, that the characteristics of the variety 
used to fertilize, are tranmitted in a great 
measure to the fruit borne upon the sort fer- 


this fact in 1880, although it was noticed 
eeveral years previous by others engaged in 
the cultivation of strawberries. The effect 
was so marked, that in a communication 
about that time, I advised fertilizing the 
Crescent with Sharpless Seedling, planted say 
every fifth row. Experience has since 
demonstrated that this is hardly sufficient. 
I would advise planting every third row. 
with some good strong staminate variety. 
The good effects will be readily noticed, in 
the increased number and size of the berries. 
If large size is wanted, use Sharpless. Rows 
of Crescents adjoining the variety invaria- 
bly increase the size of the berries; a large 
majority of them being double and inclined 
tv coxcomb in shape, quite unlike the usual 
form of this variety. If firmness is desired 
the Wilson is, in my judgment, the best. If] to 
beauty of form and bright color, Kentucky 
Late seems to fill the bill. Chas. Downing 
gives deep color and fair size. My exper- 
ience and observation has not extended be- 
yond the Crescent, but the effects were so 
plainly visible as to attract my notice at 
once. 

Some growers go still further, and advise 
planting every fourth or fifth plant with the 
variety with which you wish to fertilize. 
The field open to experiments is a wide one, 
and the proper impregnating of the many 
excellent pistillate varieties now in cultiva- 
tion should be a subject of interest to all 
fruit-growers. It is well to select for fertil- 
izing, varieties which bleom simultaneously 
with the sort to be impregnated, bearing in 
mind also that a large amount of healthy 
pollen is necessary to properly fertilize so 
heavy 2 bloom as is usually found upon pis- 
tillate sorts. Insufficient fertilization will be 
noticed by many berries being small, knotty, 
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_ As 8 proof of this I have noticed 

par os Ae Raph Mas pt 
other varieties were better developed, and 
more produetive than when surrounded by 
its own species and near staminate kinds. 
The fertilizing of the imperfect flowered 
kinds of strawberries is looked upon by the 
majority of small fruit-growers, as a needless 
and troublesome job, but I am sure it will 
amply repay any one who will take the 
trouble to do it. R. 8. C, 
Harman's, Md. 


Preserving Cut Flowers. 


Different flowers require a different mode 
of keeping; for instance, rose buds from the 
carnation. I have found by experience that 
all flowers, after they are cut, in order to re- 
tain freshness, should be kept in a cool place, 
and away from the air as much as possible. 
I have seen handsome cut flowers arranged 
in a vase or basket set in the front window, 
with the window raised and a full current 
of air b'owing in upon them, which would 
soon cause them to droop and hang their 
heads. By all means do not raise the win- 
dow on cut flowers, the air will cause them 
to wither sooner than the heat. 
Should you have a bouquet or basket, see 
that the flowers are kept well sprinkled with 
cold water ew the dey, and at night 
befere you retire have your basket or bou- 
quet put in some yds > t vessel, and placed 
in the coolest part of the house ; be careful 
and do not put it where it will freeze. Keep 
it in temperature of from 40 to 50 denrecs ; 
cover the flowers with well moistened paper 
or a very thin cloth, and you will find that 
the flowers, which were wilted and hanging 
out hae — the night before, will have 
and look nearly, if not quite 








as mig gs as ey did when received trom the 
florist.— ‘ardener’s Monthly. 
— Quince Trees. 


A correspondent of the V. ¥. World writes: 
“I have not seen any communication this 
season relating to quince culture, so a word 
or two in this direction from me may not 
come amiss. Wonder is often expressed 
that the quince, which is hardy and well 
adapted to many soils and climates, should 
be a comparatively scarce fruit. Fine 
quinces command a fair price, and yet the 
market is rarely glutted with them. I think 
the reason is that not one grower in ten 
gives his quince trees a fair chance. The 
trees are grown in neglected portions of the 
garden or orchard, and little or no culture 
given; the result is small and knotty fruit, 
not worth harvesting, and certainly of no 
account,for market. My experience, and I 
have some very thrifty, profitable trees, is 
that the quince must not stand in undrained 
land or in the grass if one wants fine fruit. 
The quince requires a deep and rather moist 
soil, bat it should be well areindd. The soil 
ought also to be rich. uince trees in sod 
land soon run down and become unprofit- 
able; it pays to cultivate the ground enough 

to keep the soil free from weeds, and a dress- 
eh of well rotted manure occasionally wili 

matters. I also believe in prunin 

quince trees every year before the buds 
swell in the spring.’ 


A New Method of Watermelon Culture. 


A correspondent of the Rural New- Yorker 
describes the following method by which an 


extraordinary crep of Watermelons was 
raised: Holes were dug ten feet apart each 
way, eighteen inches square and fifteen 
inches deep. These holes were filled with 
well-rotted manure, which was thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil. A low, fiat hill 
was then made and seed planted.—When 
the vines were large enough to begin to run, 
the whole surface was covered to the depth 
of a foot or fifteen inches with wheat-straw. 
The straw was placed close up around the 
vines. No cultivation whatever was given. 

; no weeds or grass The 
vines spread over the straw, and the melons 
matured clean and nice. The yield was 
abundant, and the ¢ t an . entire 











and imperfect. The sort used to fertilize has 





a" s is surely worth trying next 
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qa At the office of Tos AmmRican FARMER 
are located the offices of the following 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
Sands, is aecretarv 


Maryland Horticultural Society. 
Maryiand Pairymen s Association. 
Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 
Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 
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Additions to Clubs. 


Club lists may be added to at any time, 
and at the club rates. It is not necessary 
that all the papers should go to the same 
post-office or begin with the same number. 
‘We renew our expressions of thanks to our 
friends who have sent in clube. In many of 
these an untsual proportion of new names 
appears. This is very gratifying to‘us, and 
our readers will, we trust, be the gainers also 
by the widened circulation of the FarmMER 
amongst new peeple. We hope all such, as 
well as old correspondents, who have inter- 
esting and useful experiences will contribute 
them to our pages for the general good. 

PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—We will forward a sheet containing 
our offer of premiums to any who desire it. 
There is room in every country neighbor- 
hood to extend our circulation, and these 
offers will give some return to those who 
will exert themselves to do it. 


Messrs. Griffith & Turner. 


Attention is called to the Varied assort- 
ment of agricultural implements, machines, 
tools, fertilizers, seeds, etc,, offered by this 
enterprising firm, who always have some- 
thing new to offer, es well as the old and 
tried favorites in the implement line, and a 
full stock in all others. Give them a call. 














Messrs.Cuas. 0. McCor#an & Co.,a newly 
established seed house, established in hand- 
some quarters, Light and German streets, 
offer fleld, garden and flower seeds, plants, 
trees, etc., to our readers, Send for their 
circulars or pay them a visit, 





| laid down for discussion are such as will 


‘done for the State of North Uarolina by 





Convened under the auspices of the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Baltimore and Harford 
Counties, will meet in the hall of the Young | 
Men's Christian Association, corner Charles 
and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, at 1080 A. M., 
Friday, February 22d. __ 

The following gentlemen have agreed to 
be present and make addresses: Col. Robert 
Beverly, of Virginia, on Feeding Cattle ; 
Peter Henderson, Esq., of New Jersey, on 
Market Gardening; Dr. M. G. Elizey, late 
Professos in the Virginia Agricultural Col- 
lege, on Manures, and Hew Te Use Them. 
Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, Director of the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
ation, was also invited, and it was hoped 
would be able to attend and speak on the 
Uses and Benefits of Experiment Stations, 
but as we go to press we learn he cannot 
attend. 

The following subjects will be presented 
for discussion: 1. Profitable Methods of 
Feeding Cattle. 2. Best Plans of Managing 
Manure. 8. Most Economical and Quickest 
Way to Improve Land, 4. Is Dairying in 
Counties which find a Market in Baltimore 
a Profitable Branch of Farming, losses in- 
curred and deterioration of land being con- 
sidered? All persons interested in Agricul- 
ture in the counties named are invited to 
participate in the proceedings, and anyone 
having information on any topic likely to be 
of profit or interest is urged to present it to 
the Convention. 

The following gentlemen have been desig- 
nated as officersef the convention: Presi- 
dent, Wm. Webster, Esq., of Harford; Vice- 
Presidents, Thos. 8. Iglehart, Esq., of Anne 
Arundel; Wm. Baldwin, Esq., of Harford; 
Henry O. Devries, Esq., of Howard; G 8. 
Haines, Esq , of Carroll; Saml. M. Price, Esq., 
of Baltimore. Secretary, Wm. B. Sands, of 
Baltimore. 

There ought to be a 
Plant n gsind he «Fret Scie 
included in the convention... The reputation 
and experience of the gentlemen who are to 


deliver addresses will make the proceedings 
interesting and profitable, and the subjects 


evoke much. useful information. 


The Value of an Experiment Station. 


The value of a well organized Experiment 
Station, under competent scientific men, is 


well exemplified by the very important work 








her station, in making known the value and 
extent of the phesphates found there, as well 
as investigating the best methods of utilizing 
both the phosphates and the accompanying 
maris for agricultural purposes, and for the 
manufacture of commercial manures from 
these materials. On another page is given 
a communication upon this subject. This is 
one of the ways in which an Experiment 
Station may prove to be of direct pecuniary 
value to the farmers. 

That both maris and phosphates of im- 
mense value exist in Tide-Water Maryland, 
is in the highest degree probable, nor could 
they long exist unknown if we had here a 
station under competent scientific direction. 

There are questions of the highest econo- 
mic importance cuncerning the manufacture 
and use of commercial manures which can- 
not be settled by private enterprise, but 


which could soon be authoritatively settled | 


by the Experiment Station. There are 
questions of feeding, and the most profitable 
methods of producing and marketing animal 


products concerning which the whole farm- },.), 


ing world is at sea. There are physiological 
questions concerning the principles of breed- 
ing and the adaptation of particular breeds 
of live stock to localities and particular pur- 
poses, the solution of which is of the highest 
interest and of great economic value to the 
entire community; all of which would be 








Stations do?” “Why isnot the Agricultural 
College competent to do all, and why does 
it not do all that you propose to do at the 


Station?” Thereasor is brief and simple, | mand 


viz., there is mot and for a long period has 
mot been at the College any person in the 
smallest degree capable of undertaking any 


a a pes Nabe 

branches. a ratory, 

sufficient for the o of in 

struction. * "What is needed 

mand of agri ten ie fe 
? to 

of education. Make the conduct 


; Col. 
the analyses of all fertilizers and soils, min- 
erale, &c., &c. Require it also to conduct 
and direct the Experimental Work of all 


scientific investigation, and there never will | kinds. 


be any such person there under the present 
absurdly foolish organization and manage- 
ment of that anomalous institution. 

The appropriate work of such a College, 
is to teach young men the principles and 
practice of scientific agriculture. The ap- 
propriate work of an Experiment Station is 
the investigation and solution of problems 
of general economic interest and the dif- 
fusion of a correct knowledge of the agri- 
cultural resources of the state among the 
people of the state and outside of the state, 
with a view to the encouragement of the 
influx of population and capital for the 
development of the rural districts. 

It would be a disastrous error to encum- 
ber even a good college with the work of 
an Experiment Station; and much worse to 
hitch on a college, such only in name and 
practically worthless, to an Experiment 
Station. None but persons having the 
crudest ideas on the subject would ever 
think of combining a college and Experi- 
ment Station under one management. 

Maryland ought not to lag behind other 
states in the matter of agricultural progress 
orin her appreciation of the value of science 
in all the industrial arts and pursuits, es- 
pecially in agriculture, the nursing mother 
of all arts and pursuits, and of all sorts and 
conilitions of men. 








The Agricultural College. 


This institution, which deserves attention 
only that it virtually belongs to and has 
long been supported by the State, and that 
its title seems to connect it with the farming 
interests, comes again to the front to obstruct 
and defeat. measures proposed for the ad- 
vancement and protection of those interests, 
notwithstanding it has itself sunk to a lower 
level of inefficiency than it has ever before 
reached. 

Having forfeited every claim to the confi. 
dence of the farmers, failing utterly to per- 
form any of the duties and work required by 
its charter, rebuked by Legislature after 
Legislature, a large proportion of its sup- 
port withdrawn, (the last allotment being 
given it only to allow it to pay its debts and 
wind up) it comes forward now with an im- 
pudent appeal, not that its lost appro- 
priation shall be restored, but that it shall be 
largely increased—more than doubled. 

Captain Augustine J. Smith, the president 
of this mock-agricultural institution,has given 
to the public a letter, which does not con- 
spicuously illustrate his fitness for the place 
he holds, if indeed a knowledge of the sub- 
ject with which he deals, grammatical] lan- 
guage and clearness of style are demanded 
in that position. 

We submit to our readers some extracts: 
Premising that agriculture has developed 
into “a learned science,” and that much 
money is spent in other States and countries 
to premote agricultural.education and inves- 
tigation, he says : . 

“The land ricultural Coll 
some Sesotho on thus far tindeed 
to the agriculturist the full measure of 
usefulness for which it was created. And 
yet it is claimed. by its friends that it has ac- 


complished all that its resources could 
ive.” 


Its resources, independent of its receipts 
from pupils, have long been over $13,000 a 
year from the State. It has received in all 
from the State about $300,000, and it-has 
accomplished—absolutely nothing! —_ 

“ The College possesses a fair equipment for 
its work, in the way of an sachenieal collec- 





the appropriate work of the Station. 


tion, and maps, charts, seeds, etc., &c., &c., 


It is evident Captain Smith has not read 
the charter of the College. We quote its 
provisions, which show that his proposition 
is rather belated, this work having been 
neglected for nearly twenty years. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the said Board of 
Trustees, to order and direct to be made and 
instituted on said Model Farm, annually, a 
series of experiments upon the cultivation 
of cereal and other Seg adapted tothe lat- 
itude and climate of the State of Maryland, 
and cause to be carefully noticed upon the 
records of said institution, the character of 
said e ts, the kind of soil upon 
which were undertaken, the system of 
cultivation adapted, the state of the atmos- 
pare, and all other particulars which may 

necessary to a fair and complete under- 
standing of the result of said experiments; 
* * the of ie Laced shall, at 
every seasion of the ature, present in 
printed pamphlet form a full and correct re- 
port of the condition ef the said Agricultu- 
ral College and Model farm, and the condi- 
tion or final results of all experiments 
undertaken as provided for in the foregoing 
section.” 

Who ever saw reports of such experi- 
ments? Who ever saw the record here re- 
quired to be kept? Notwithstanding this 
provision of the organic law of the in- 
stitution, it is gravely proposed, as if it were 
not a burlesque, that the College now be 
“required” to conduct and direct the Ex- 
perimental Work of al) kinds. 

On the same principle, a farm hand in- 
capable of performing the labor committed 
to him when he is paid $20 a month, should 
be paid $30 and be “ required” to do it! 

But here is the “ foundation and crowning 
glory” of Captain Smith’s plan: 

“Now all this needs adequate financisl 
means, but not an amount which should 
cause hesitation. Funds would be necessary 
for adding to the Laboratory for analyses of 
fertilizers and soils, and for the equipment 
for experimental work. This might be in 
the form of an annual allowance. I propose 
in addition to this, and as the foundation 
and crowning feature of the plan, that the 
State sha}l create two scholarships for each 
Senatorial district, the amount to be allowed 
the college for each pupil to be $200.00, and 
the appointment to be made by the Senator, 
or the Senator and Representatives from 
each district. Let it be understood that no 
one need apply for these schelarships who 
did not intend to take the full course in agri- 
culture. This would secure, beyond doubt, 
an educated agriculture for the State, and 
provide the means and facilities by which 
the sons of farmers and others, who desire 
to pursue agriculture as an occupation, 
doula acquire thorough and enlightened 
knowledge concerning the science through 
which they were to earn their livelihood.’ 

A little figuring will show the modesty of 
thig suggestion. There are 26 senatorial dis- 
tricts; two scholarships to each will make 52, 
which at the “amount to be allowed the col- 
lege for each pupil,” 1 amely $200, makes 
$10,400. Add to this the fund for equipping 
the laboratory, etc., ‘which migbt be in the 
form of an annual allowance,” say $5,000, 
and the yearly sum is $15,400—certainly 
“ not an amount which should cause hesita- 
tion.” 

Ob! no, this will not work. The“ Senator 
and Representatives from each district” can- 
not be beguiled into any such waste of the 
public money, and the farmers of Maryland 
are not paupers that any such a demoralizing 
scheme would find favor with them. 

It seems never to occur to the gentlemen 
who run this so-called agricultural school, 
that if the fasmers of this State had any 
reason to believe that a young man could 
get a real agricultural training there, there 
would be no need of the stimulus of free 





scholarships to induce them to crowd its halls 
with ‘students, and pay for their instruction 
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too. Phe Agricultural Collegeof Mississippi’ 
never had any State aid, but ss “living pre- | 


|} agriculture and nothing else. 
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gent” consists of active, live, earnest men, 
who are fully educated in the branches they 
teach, and 250 students engaged in studying 
the 
Agriculture College of Maryland merits 
the confidence and support of the farmers, 
she will get them and not before. 

Captain Smith in pointing out the needs of 
the College for money, keeps out of sight 
entirely thé $7,300 the State still pays the 
College-every year, although even with this 
substantial aid—it is an ample endowment 
of itself—it is again in debt. 

Let us now look at tke facts, the grim, 
hard facts concerning the college. 

It was in a bad enough way when Captain 
Parker, satisfied, as he said, he could not 
secure the confidence of the farmers of the 
state, resigned the presidency. Captain 
Smith succeeded to it, though entirely lack- 
ing in the experience, qualities, and training 
which fitted him for it. By energetic push- 
ing and much promise of reforms to be made, 
he collected some 34 or 35 pupils. By the 
end of the very first term, (January 31,) they 
already had diminished to 20. ; 

Twenty boys paying $200 each a year, and 
the State of Maryland contributing out of 
the fund appropriated by the United States 
for the promotion of industrial education 
$7,300 a year more, to educate them, and 
how? Ina broad and liberal course, which 
would fit them especially for the vocation of 
a farmer; prepare them, as Mr. McHenry 
says, for the practice of agriculture, as a 
school of medicine prepares its students for 
the practice of medicine? No, but in the 
identical branches taught in every academy 
and public school in the state! 

The War department, becoming aware 
from his reports of the meagre attendance 
of pupils, withdrew the Army Officer de- 
tailed to give instructions in military tactics, 
and has again and again refused to restore 
him. 

In this “Agricultural ” College there is no 
Professor of Agriculture. A boy may learn 
French and German, and we suppose Latin 
and Greek, and the differential calculus, but 
there is no chair of either scientific or prac- 
tical agriculture. 

The president, neither teacher, chemist, 
nor farmer, but as described by himself, ‘‘ an 
expert in sugar-producing plants,” has charge 
of the farm, and is the administrative officer, 
(he does not teach), and the effects of his 
administration is seen in its having “built-up” 
the attendance in about five months from 
85 to 20 pupils. How many of these are 
Marylanders we have no means of knowing. 

The private stockholders, the very founders 
and most liberal contributors to the college, 
are moving to have its charter vacated and 
the property sold, satisfied that it has sunk 
so low it cannot even be reorganized to 
effect any good end. 

Farmers’ clubs, granges and other associa- 
tions throughout the State have again and 
again protested emphatically against the 
appropriation of further money to this 
apocryphal agricultural institution, and 
asked that the United States land scrip in- 
come be withdrawn and the mstitution 
closed up. There is no record that for the 
past ten years, any single farmers’ organiza- 
tion within the State has ever said a favora- 
ble word for this institution, or asked that 
the Legislature should continue to foster it— 
so known of all men is-its inefficiency and 
departure from the objects of its creation. 

Yet, in the face of all this, the prepos- 
terous demand is made that the Legislature 
of the State shall ignore the facts, revoke 
the judgment of former s€ssions, disregard 
the demands of the farmers of the State, 
and, in place of the $6,000 on which it has 
ignomously failed in the past, give the col- 


Mr. McHenry thinks it should be 
wound up. 
Wm. B. Sands, Heq., Baliimore, 


inst., I can only say that. I have heard very 
little during the past year about. the condi- 
tion of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
but I still hold to the opinion expressed by 
me at the stockholders’ meeting of April last, 
that it is not doing the work which its 
founders expected it to do. That. work should 
be the preparation of its students for the 


school of medicine is to prepare its students 
for the practice ef medicine, or that ofa 
school of law to prepare its students for the 
practice of law. 

Whatever causes may be assigned in ex- 
planation of the failure of the College to 
carry out the purposes for which it was 
founded, there can be but few, if any, per- 
sons who do not admit that it hasso signally 
failed, and as I have no longer any hope that 
under its present charter and organizatien 
better results can be attained, I thiak that 
the stockholders and the State as joint own- 
ers are equally interested in the proposition 
brought forward by me at the last annual 
meeting of the former body, that the charter 
should be vacated and that a commission be 
appointed to wind up the affairs of the Col- 
lege, to sell the property and to divide the 
proceeds of sale pro rata amongst the owners, 

I doubt whether a large number of stock- 
holders could be brought tegether to attend 
a special meeting in Baltimore. But a peti- 
tion to the Legislature might be prepared 
and sent to each known stockholder with a 
request that his approval or disapproval of 
the same, in writing, accompanied by a 
statement of the number of shares repre- 
sented by his. vote, should be sent to such 
person as may be designated to take charge 
ofthe matter, Yours respectfully, 

J. Howarnp McHenry, 

February 7, 1884. Per J. E. Howarp. 

[It being suggested to Mr. McHenry, that 
many changes have occurred in -the owner- 
ship of the stock—much of it being in the 
hands of administrators, trustees or assigns— 
that it would be difficult to communicate 
with them, he says, in a later note, that it 
would be sufficient to obtain the signatures 
of those of the stockholders whose names 
are known to a petition to the Legislature 
to take action. ] 





Mr. Davis is unable te suggest any plan 
which will improve it. 


Wm. B. Sands, Hsq., American Farmer. 
Dear Sre: I am in receipt of your favor 
of the 9th inst., enclosing the copy of a let- 
ter from J. Howard McHenry, Esq., intima- 
ting his adherence to his former expressed 
opinion of the failure of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, and his proposal by petition | 
to the Legislature to wind up the same and 
dispose of the property for the payment of 
debts, and the balance, if any, to be ratably 
distributed between its shareholders. 
Considering my former relation to the 
College, I do not care to appear in antago- 
nism to it. Yet I have ceased to look upon it 
as a success, or under its present organiza- 
tion as likely to be a success. Nor am I 
prepared to suggest any modification of its 
charter as likely to improve its condition. 
The truth is; Fthink the mistake was in 
an attempt to unite two incompatible ideas 
in one, and that is a College and Agriculture. 


is a place for study and high learning; agri- 
culture is a field for labor, observation — 
experiment. To combine high study and 
labor was what our Agricultural College 
attempted, but unsuccessfully ; and I am not 
aware that.a similar attempt has been suc- 


Dagar Sm: In reply to your letter of 5th 


practice of agriculture, just as the work of a | sary 


A college, as we understand it in this country, | Priation 


able to see that any thing short of a radical 
change in name or object can revise the 


I understand it, is the object and foundation 
of the proposed Agricultural Station, which 
if well conducted, cannot fail to be benefi- 
cial and advantageous tothe farmer. It will 
test and publish for the benefit of all, views, 
theories and discoveries, to which the public 
would have no claim if made by a single in- 
dividual, if indeed, in the present state of 
agriculture, a single individual in the State 
could be found who had either the means or 
the time to make experiments for the general 
good, much less his own. Therefore, if made 
at al) they must be by the State. The science 
of medicine, founded like agriculture upon 
experience and observation, has for the gen- 
eral benefit been aided by the State. Why not 
extend similar aid to the science of agricul- 
ture, wpon which all depend, as to medicine, 
upon which only a fraction, theugh an im- 
portant fraction, also depends ? 

I have written this hastily and off-hand, 
with several interruptions, and send it 
without revision in reply to your favor 
received this \ 

Yours very , A. B. Davis. 
Greenwood, Md., February 12, 1884. 
CapTarn Surru wishes to be understood, 

when the Legislature provides for the 52 
‘free scholarships in his college “that no 
one need apply for these who did not intend 
to take the full course in agriculture.” 

Perhaps in his next lucubration he will 
explain how students are, in an agricultural 
school, to avvid taking an agricultural course. 
Are there fo be any more side courses, “ sea- 
manship” and “ navigation” perhaps, and 
the “management of vessels,” a8 once 
before, when the Legislature so liberally en- 
dows it anew ? 








SaMPLE oF WaTER AND MrnzeRaL.—We 
could not find even traces of sulphur in the 
sample of well-water from subscriber in 
Baltimore county. The water is evidently 
very pure in every respect,and does not 
contain anything objectinable for use for 
domestic purposes. The blackening of the 
stock of the pump, painted with red lead 
and the destruction of tin vessels, must have 
some other cause. 

The specimen of rock from same party is 
“ Mica schist,” and of no value whatsoever. 

Leamann & Macer. 


The Farmers on the Agricultural College. 


The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club, at its last 
meeting, readopted the following resolution, 
it being the same that was passed by it two 
years ago. This club includes stockholders 
of the college, former pupils, and the fathers 
of later ones : 


“Tt having come to the know 
Club, that efforts are 
officials of the 





of this 


Coast ts tae Leyiebeurn: 4s aepens Oa 
coun ure, to oppose 
vote 4 pst any such of the 








lege some $15,000 on which to fail again in 
the future! . 


cessful elsewhere. I am aware that we have 
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‘AGRICULTURE INTHE BOUTE. 


(Bx-Commissioner of Agrieulture of Virginia.) 
It occurs to me that my articles may be 


'| profitably and agreeably vazied by giving 


some account of Florida, with its produc- 
tions and its advantages and disadvantages. 
If none of our numerous readers have con. 
tracted the “Florida fever,” some of them, 


|} perhaps many of them, will soon do so, 


Northern people are annually coming in 
large numbers to this State, for health and 
profit, and the number is constantly increas- 
ing. So great is the demand for accom- 
modations, that new hotels are constantly 
being erected, and many are now established, 
equaling in comfort, if not in elegance, the 
best Northern hotels. Many do not know 
that Florida is the largest of the states east 
of the Mississippi River. Its area is 60,000 
square miles, that of my own state, Virginia, 
containing only 42 to 45,000 square miles, 
Florida is comparatively a new state, 
being ceded to the United States by Spain in 
1821, and not erected into a state until 1845. 
Long harassed by Indian wars, without 
means of access to the interior of the state, 
it was just entering on some prosperity 
when the late civil war decimated and im- 
poverished her people. Outof a population 
of 271,864, there were in 1880, 127,846 slaves 
which were of course liberated by the re- 
sults of the war. It is only since the war 
that Florida has become a Terra cognita. 
And if the Yankeés, with their acknowl- 
edged shrewdness and foresight had not 
penetrated the country, it would now be 
almost a Terra incognita, not known by the 
outside world, and the inhabitants them- 
selves almost not knowing there was an out- 
side world. Even now in. many parts of 
the state the people are living in a very 
primitive condition, in the rudest houses 
and with scarcely any comforts. In much 
of the interior there is scarcely any stock, 
and here, milk and butter are almost’ un- 
known, and sugar is almost unused. The 
inhabitants are now waking up to their ad- 
vantages, and are planting out orange 
groves, strawberries and melons, and in 
Southern Florida, pineapples, lemons, 
guavas, bananas and cassava, as well as the 
fruits first mentioned. Bananas do tolerably 
well in the county from which I am writing, 
but it is rather far North for the articles last 
mentioned. There is scarcely any county 
in the state in which oranges succeed better 
than in Volusia. The first Northern set- 
tiers mostly located in Orange County, in 
about the same latitude as Volusia, and no 
doubt they came down in fear and trembling 
of being “scalped,” an unpleasant custom 
introduced by the Indians, but which it was 
feared the native whites still followed. 
Seriously however, the Northerners did 
come South after the war with many mis- 
givings of personal safety, induced by the 
ridiculous and false tales of Southern out- 
rages and personal hate of Northern men. 
Now, Orange County is one of the most 
prosperous in Florida, dotted over with 
orange groves, mostly owned by Northern 
men. So far from any unkindness exhibited 
towards them from the pedple here, they 
are gladly and kindly received, and the 
Floridians are blessing the day when their 
Northern fellow citizens commenced their 
settlements in their state. Mostly by North- 
ern energy, important railroads have been 
built, with some more under construction, 
end many more chartered. Two lines cross 
the entire state, one from Jacksonville to 
Tallahassee, Chattahoochee, and Appalachec 
Bay, the other from Palatka on the St. John’s 
to Cedar Keys. With the railroads and 
extensive water communications, having a 
ony eet ag Ried: « Mregal fon 
United States, Florida has fer many parte 
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Agricuitural Department, the more recent 
one, by that intelligent gentleman, Mr. Wm. 
Saunders; Superintendent of its grounds 
and gardens. “He gave the state a personal 
inspection in 1888, under direction cf Mr. 
Loring,. Commissioner of Agriculture. From 
what I have seen, and heard, and read of 
Florida, I have come to the following con- 
clusions: ist. That there is more room for 
money-making, by the cultivation of the soil 
than in any other State in the Union. 2d. 
That the climate is unsurpassed in this 
country, and probably in Europe. 8d. That 
it. is healthy as any other of the United 
States, and excluding th< country on the 
rivers, it is the healthiest. I do not include 
in this epinion the country around Okeecho- 
bee Lake, and South of this, constituting the 
“ Everglades.” ‘It is thialy settled, and has 
not been tested as regards health. All along 
the Atlantic coast of Florida, it is said to be 
healthy. 

As regards the first conclusion, an orange 
grove in bearing, is universally admitted to 
be very profitable. It is true it takes time 
for the orange to come into bearing, but 
when 4 grove is established it is there for a 
century in productive condition,* if well 
attended te, and the annual expense is small. 
In the mean time, if land is scarce, bananas, 
and probably pineapples may be cultivated 
between the orange in South Florida, though 
the pea is usually cultivated between the 
trees in the pine region, as a fertilizer, fur- 
nishing ‘ammonia for the trees. The first 
cost of an acre set in oranges is variously 
estimated; of course the clearing of ham- 
mock lands is much more expensive than 
that of pine lands, and the cost of the trees 
varies from 30 cents to $1.00, according to 
age and size. The following is an itemized 
account of what it costs the writer, per acre, 
to clear, fence and plant (in 1883), on pine 
land : 

Pesce UGE” ae eng dad eet 

with mostly heart pinme)......-..06..cceeee 00 


Planting out trees 
70 trees at 75 cents @ plece........  ssesecees 





Of course, where more than one acre is 
fenced, the cost is proportionally decreased. 
Two acres it is said, for instance, will take 
only 1500 rails. 

Trees, on an average, probably do not 
cost more than 50 cents—the trees as above 
were six years old, four years old before 
budded, and two years budded. - The cost 
of land which varies greatly, (hammock land 
costing $50, and more, and where pineapples 
are to be raised, often as much as $200) has 
to be added to cost in establishing a grove. 
The writer's land, being “State ‘and,” cost 
only $1 peracre. The Agent of the Bureau 
of Immigration of Florida, <stimates the 
first cost of establishing an acre of oranges 
is only $70, evidently too low. The after 
cost of cultivation is not large Three 
plowings and three hoeings ave necessary, 
which is quickly done on this ‘ight land. 
The cost of fertilizing varies very mvch, 
according to the views of orange growers. 
The writer dees not believe that commercial 
fertilizers are necessary on these lands, 
freshly cleared, that being supplied by de- 
caying vegetable matter, and by peas which 
are almost universally used on orange 
groves ; the custom here being to drill them. 
They grow rapidly and freely, and mature 
fine crops of peas, which if gathered, will 


* After 60 years old, it is raid not to bear so 
freely as when younger. 


' freight added, 400 Ibs. per acre, 8 lbs: spread 





generally pay cost of cultivation. Some of 
the vines used for mulching ‘the trees, and | 
the balance turned under in September, 
theugh I should be inclined to leave them 
decay on the land. «The “ash élement” 
would seem to ab ee Seen eee 
oranges—this consists of fine ground South. 
Carolina phosphate, two-thirds, and kainit, 
one-third, and may be purchased in Charles- 
ton and Richmond at abeut $18 per ton, 


around each tree not too near, and the 
balance broadcasted for the peas. Weknow 
this is a great promoter of thé pea growth, 
and we believe this will be sufficient on 
these light lands fur twe years. There is 
some additional cost for mulching the trees, 
and watering them the first year in very dry 
weather, until they get established. 

Orange trees begin to bear. in five years 
from setting out, and if properly attended 
to in 10 years will bear 1,000 oranges to the 
trea, and in fifteen years, 2,000. Away from 
the landings, they sell on the trees at 1 cent 
a piece, the purchaser bearing all expenses. 
The writer lately saw a tree at Volusia, 
which the owner told him, this year, bore 
3,000 oranges, which he sold, delivered at 
the wharf, at 3: cents a piece. Orange trees 
in Florida have been known to bear 10,000 
oranges, and in Mexico it is said they have 
borne to the tree, 30,000. 

In our next we will furnish another letter 
from some point. further in Florida; pro- 
bably Orlando. 

Valusia Oo., Florida. 
- 


Home Department. 
From ‘‘ Kitchen Philosophy.” 
Independence, . 

Those who have served a full apprentice- 
ship in the kitchen will probably give little 
heed to our philosophizing ; experience and 
halnt satisfying their ideas of the“ best 
way,” and other ways striking them as “ new 
fangied,” and therefore not practical. This 
is not strange since there is ah element in 
human nature, hardly to be accounted for, 
which makes the longer road seem the shorter 
and the harder task the easier, because of its 
familiarity. 

It is therefore chiefly such as feel their 
need of being taught, whom I will endeavor 
to help toa better appreciation of kitchen 
science than prevails generally, and perhaps 
to develop a taste for it. 

It is as great a mistake to suppose that the 
kitchen may be run without intelligence, as 
that the farm can, and therefore while the 
theories of farming are being worked out, 
and up to the standard of common business 
principles, it is no less important that we 
should take the kitchen interests out of the 
hands of the utterly ignorant and obtuse, 
who have so long “ruled the roast,” and 
bring thought and reason to bear upon them. 

Asa rule we have an exaggerated idea of 
the hardships and disagreeableness which 
necessarily belong to kitchen service, because 
we judge from the ignorant practices of those 
we employ, and from our own attempts to 
do as they do, when the necessity for doing 
their work is thrust upon us. Very few of 
us have a just conception of the possibilities 
there are for doing such work without hard- 
ship or unpleasantness. 

While scrubbing and scouring stand out 
as the most prominent feature of kitchen 
work, and cooking means standing over the 
hot stove and handling pots and kettles 
chiefly, every woman of refinement will 
naturally shrink -from undertaking it, while 
there isa possibility of avoiding it. Yet I 
have known women to whom the refine- 
ments of life belonged, choose these things; 
one I have in mind who had a handsome 
new house built, with every modern appli- 
ance, but, by some oversight, the pantry 
shelves were painted; her first act upon 








entering in possession thereof was to scour 
the paint off, which, ‘with her, meant the 
rseouring to be every cleaning day ; 
‘verily her soul i itself in labor. 

It is a common belief here that northern 
ladies who work at all, work much harder 
/than they do in this latitude, but this is a 
mistake. It is true that ladies there will ac- 
cept the necessity for helping themselves 
more readily than they will here, which is 
partly because they are more given to count- 
ing the cost, but chiefly because they knew 
better how to save labor in so doing. It is 
with them a part of their accomplishments 
to know the value and use of labor-saving 
appliances, nor ‘will the class of servants 
they employ do without them. 

We may with great profit to ourselves, I 
think, turn our studies in that direction, not 
‘perhaps with a view to dispensing with 
servants, but in order that when we chance 
to be without any, we may find ourselves 
less annoyed, and perhaps better able to 
choose who should serve us, rather than to 
submit to any chance applicant for the posi- 
tion, inasmuch as we can accomplish our 
kitchen work without such drudgery as 
people are wont to make of it. 

The mest important provision for saving 
labor is to shorten distance beween points 
that must be reached repeatedly during the 
operation of any work that has to be done 
every day or several times a day ; therefore 
it is well te have the table upon which we 
prepare food or dish it up after it is pre- 
pared just as near the stove as circumstances 
will allow, there being no space so frequently 
travelled over as this. Next to this the 
distance to the store-room, pantry and cellar 
should be a matter of serious calculation 
when these necessary provisions are being 
arranged. This is simply justice to the cook, 
whether it may be one that is hired or one 
of ourselves. It requires no great amount 
of mathematical calculation to demonstrate 
the immense waste of physical power to 
travel over twenty-five feet of space twenty- 
five times a day. when ten might as well 
have been made to answer the purpose, 
and this is no uncommon experience, while 
the party who is chiefly responsible therefor 
will ridicule the idea of making complaint 
over such a trifle. 

It should be borne in mind that almost 
everything to be done in the routine work 
of the house has to be so often repeated 
each day and all the year round. 

Mistakes in regard to the location of 
kitchen appendages seem so irremediable 
that those of half a century ago are allowed 
to remain until the century has completed 
iteelf. It were better for the whole house to 
burn down than that many of these mis- 
takes be left to ruin ancther generation of 
women. Architects of the present ime 
make a study of this feature of a house, and 
whoever can do so, should have the advice 
of one, to arrange or rearrange the kitchen 
and its subordinate quarters. 

When the kitchen is what it should be 
and likewise its furnishings, no lady need 
hesitate to take upon herself its duties if the 
occasion so requires. Suitably equipped for 
the purpose, and with a knowledge of the 
business in hand, there is no reason why a 
refined and educated woman might not find 
as much satisfaction in arriving at desired 
culinary results as the chemist does in his 
laboratory. 

But I hear one lady say there is no lasting 
satisfaction in getting up a good dinner, it 
is 80 soon over and only scraps and dish- 
washing left for us to meditate upon. This 
is a mistake; it is not the material part of 
anything that is lasting. If we have indeed 
accomplished a perfect success in our cook- 
ing, only for once, the influence of it will 
perhaps outlast ourselves, Some. one who 
sat at our board upon that occasion will ever 
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bear in mind our delicious bread, or coffee, 








or whateyer made the greatest impression, 








and upon the strength of it we may become 
80 elevated as to be to them'a queen among 
housekeepers. The innate satisfaction, too, 
of being able to do the best that can be done 
in this, as in anything else requiring skill, is 
by no means to be despised. 

But there is a more serious light than this 
in which kitchen work should be viewed. 
The work that belongs strictly under this 
head is what relates te cooking chiefly; and 
whoever attends to this handles usually a 
very important proportion of the provider's 
means. Hence it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that what is provided should be 
made the most of; that is, that it should be 
so prepared as to obtain the best results, and 
with the greatest economy. 

We all know that among those we employ 
there. is great difference as to the amount 
wasted, but we refuse to see that they all 
waste more or less, notwithstanding our 
utmost vigilance. Some of us can afford to 
ignore these things if we are content to 
abide consequences, and some again have 
no alternative, because they cannot be in- 
dependent ofsuch help, by reason of inability 
to help themselves ; but there are, alas, many 
who submit that should not, inasmuch as 
they cannot afford such leakages, and they 
might help themselves if they were so dis- 
posed. Itis this class that should awaken 
to the simpleness and folly of allowing their 
substance ty run away from them, through 
the kitchen drain or back gate, while they 
continue to foster the idea that kitehen work 
is degrading or too hard for them to do 
themselves, at the same time submitting to 
deprivations, which jeopardise health and 
sacrifice common comforts of life, which 
this wastage would provide, because for- 
sooth they cannot pay for them. 

Of course in time all persons of ordinary 
common sense learn these things to some 
extent from experience, but in this, as is 
often the case in other respects, “ experience 
becomes a dear school.” Bread cast thus 
upon the waters will not return to us, 
though we may want it sorely. 

Habit, and regard for appearances, make 
us think a kitchen maid a necessity very 
often when the necessity does not exist, 
there being in reality not enough work to 
prevent a kitchen maid from becoming de- 
morslized as regards labor, and not any 
more than any lady requires to keep mind 
and body in healthy exercise; or if there 
should be some few menial duties which a 
lady naturally avoids if she can, a little 
good management can often provide for 
these by employing a suitable help by the 
hour, paying a good honest price fer a good 
hour’s work, instead of training the average 
servant into ways of idleness; or perhaps 
worse, keeping a poor woman away from her 
natural home. duties all the day to do a 
quarter day’s work for her employer. We 
were never meant to be as utterly idle as the 
custom of avoiding kitchen work, merely 
because it is such, causes many to become, 
a les acl — vigem _ dignity of labor 

- poopanes 
keeps us in comaeak know ge of shel tea 
in which our means are expended, an 
exercises all our faculties in a true womanly 
manner. 

I would not for a moment be understood 
as advoca! that any should do their own 
kitchen work, when they are abundantly 
able to employ those whose livelihood de- 
— upon such service. There will doubt- 

ever be a class who must be thus pro- 
vided for, and as far as our circumstances 
justify it, we are right to avail ourselves of 
their service, and in so doing we leave our- 
selves more free to attend to pursuits for 
which we are better fitted than they, and 
which are more congenial to us. 

The idea I wish clearly to convey is that 
it is right and becoming to serve ourselves, 
when eccasion calls for it,and not by any 
means as hard to do, as we think itis. Nor 
need it be disagreeable work if we have a 
care in the management of it. The righteous 
savings which may thus occur tous, will in 
many cases prevent oppressive and eorrod- 
aS Ghoae opens Seats 
possible. er ays ae 
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A Word the Girls 

In accepting & space in your excellent col- 
umns I propose to give a few gentle hints to 
girls. There are so many openings now for 
women that I want to impress on the minds 
of the young to prepare for every emergency. 
You do not know where your lines will be 
cast, Whether in pleasant places or thorny 
pathways. Remember these golden days 
will never return; one day lost is lost for- 
ever. Deny yourselves fine clothes and Jux- 
uries; store your minds with useful knowl- 
edge and rest assured you will reap a rich 
reward. What a pitiable sight to see a whole 
family of boys and girls, working from day- 
light till dark, with no food for their minds 


| until they become dwarfed, and if the time 


ever comes when they can be spared from 
work they are ashamed of their ignoranee, 
and shrink from school. If you would pos- 
sess true beauty your mind must be stored 
with beautiful thoughts.. Mrepan. 





Things to be Known. 


For a Felen—Take equal parts of gum 
camphor, gum opium, castile soap and brown 
sugar; wet to a paste with spirits of turpen- 
tine; prepare it and apply a thick plaster of 
it. 

For Sprains—Bathe with arnica, diluted 
with water, and bandage with soft flannel 
moistened with the same. A sprained wrist 
thus treated will grow well and streng in a 
few days. 

A Sure Cure for Chilblains—Three appli- 
cations of* vaseline will cure the worst case 
of chilblains. For ordinary cases one or two 
applications will be sufficient. Although 
vaseline is made from petroleum it is far 
more rapid in its work of healing than ker- 
osene. 





Domestlo Recipes. 


ScaLLOPED PotaTors make a nice dish 
for tea. Prepare in this proportion: Two 
cups of mashed potatoes, two tablespoons- 
ful of cream or milk, and one of melted 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Stir the 
potatoes, butter and cream together, adding 
one raw egg. If the potatoes seem too 
moist, beat. in a few fine bread-crumbs. 
Bake in a-hot oven for ten minutes, taking 
care to have the top a rich brown. 


Do not throw away the bits of toilet soap 
which are too small to be used when bath- 
ing, or which are usually put into the slop- 
jar. There is nothing 80 satisfactory to use 
for the purpose of cleaning oilcloth and 
finger marks on paint. Put the little pieces 
in hot water and let them dissolve. The 
suds thus made will not attack the varnish 
ts that does which is made from common 
coarse soap. Keep a bowl in some con- 
yenient place to hold these bits of soap. 


AN appetizing way to serve eggs for 
breakfast is to scallop them. Boil them 
hard, chop them not too fine. Line a pud- 
ding dish with a layer of bread crumbs, 
then a layer of cold boiled ham, or bits of 
fried ham chopped fine, then a layer of eggs, 
and so on until the dish is full. Moisten 
with cream and a Jittle butter, season with 
pepper and galt, set in a hot oven for ten 
minutes, or longer. When thoroughly 
heated take out and send to the table in the 


‘dish, or on slices of buttered toast. Pour 


alittle boiling water over the toast after it 
is buttered, 

A eoop cement may be made by mixing 
together litharge and glycerine to the con- 
tistency of thick cream or fresh putty. This 
is useful for mending stone jars and holes in 
tin or iron kettles. It will resist the action 
of water, hot or cold, of acids and of almost 
ay degree of heat. Dry thoroughly before 
Wing. This is good for aquariums. 2. 


Make a cement with six parts of dry clay, 
one of iron fillngs and linseed oi) to mix 


‘ , See rey a. se, ~ 





With to @ paste. 


MonreomenyY County Grane, No. 7. 
held its regular quarterly meeting at Rock- 
ville, January 81, 88 voting members and 
number of visitors being present. J. T. 
DeSellum from the Executive Committee 
read a paper on the resources of our county 
and State, and the dignity and import- 
ance of the Grange organization. ©. R. 
Hartshorne made a full and able repert on 
the tariff, as it effects the interests of farm- 
ers, Which gave rise to a long and interesting 
discussion. On motion of Henry C. Hallo- 
well, the Grange heartily and unanimously 
endorsed the bill now before the Legislature 
to turn the Pikesville arsenal property into 
an Agricultural Experiment Station, and a 
petition to this effect was signed and for- 
warded to Mr. Howard Griffith, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on 

, Wm. H. Sa 
C. Hallowell were, on motion of E. J..Chis- 
well, appointed a committee to examine 
whether there are to be had suitable books 


on eleme riculture to be used in our 


public schools. Henry C. Hallowell, eo 


B. Farquhar and John E. Willson e 
earnest appeals to the responsible citizens of 
the county, to attend the meetings of the 
Agricultural Society and see that proper 
measures for the management of the Fairs 
are adopted, and the right kind of men 
elected to‘carry thera out. 


Farruze, No. 8, Kent County.— To initiate 
thirty candidates at one time! I heartily 
endorse Sister Lansdale, Secretary of Day- 
ton, No. 176, that it would be very interest- 
ing to hear from the different Granges in the 
state, and carrying out her suggestions I 
will state Fairlee is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Weare to initiate thirty candidates at 
our next meeting. I wish Sister Lansdale 
could see it. The most of them are young 
men, some of Kent’s noblest sons. Weare 
to have one of our special meetings Thurs- 
day, the 14th. Reading of the Grange Gar- 
ner by Sister Laura Gale; Lecture by T. A. 
Hulme; vocal and. instrumental music, and, 
last but not least, our feast. Turkeys, can- 
vas back ducks, diamond back terrapins, and 
Chesapeake. Bay oysters: Who would not 
join Fairlee Grange? Weare new occupying 
our new Grange Hall, store on the lower 
floor; on the second the hall; on the third 
dining saloon and kitchen with stove, cook- 
ing utensils, china, and: every convenience 
for housekeeping, and our sisters are busy 
furnishing and decotating theo hall. 
GRANGER. 

Myrtie Granoe, No. 106, Anne Arundel 
County.—The following officers were pub- 
licly installed on the 30th instant, by state 
Master Devries: Master, R. 8. Cole; Sec., 
W. H. Downs; O., A. Rider; Lec., W. A. 
Shipley; St.,G. W. Merritt; Ast. St., R. D. 
Phelps; Chap., 8. Linthicum; T., R. L. 
Shipley; G. K., F. P. Anderson; Ceres, 
A. E. Cole; P.,L. Li. Shipley.; F., 8. A. EB. 
Winterson ; L. A. St., A.S. Linthicum. The 
following. resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 

Resowed, That Myrtle Grange will stand 
by the State Master and the executive com- 
mittee of the Grange agency in their efforts 


to perfect the present system of managing 
the agency. 


Guencoz, No. 160, will have a public 
installation of its officers on Wednesday, 
20th instant. State Master H.O. Devries will 
deliver an address. 


Open the Door to the Grange! 


Reading a communication in your January 
15th issue, signed Wm. Holman, I was struck 
with the idcas it presented, being long ago 
disgusted with the puerile forms, and being 
persuaded the secret and curiosity features 
are worn threadbare, and the time come for 
reason and common sense to resume sway, 
as success cannot be attributed to these 
forms or secrecy. 























after meeting, and finally retire. As we are | 


a8 much interested as ever in the objects of 
the Grange, and as ultimate success depends 
upon numbers and intelligence, to check the 
strong disposition of the age to yield all the 
advantages of our political system to the 
allurements of office and capital, to the de- 
triment of nine-tenths of our people. 

Our co-operative business holds out great 
inducements to many, and is unquestionably 
well worthy more consideration than it gets 
in pecuniary value, and is capable of be- 


the 
culturists, lessen the sources from which 
success must come. 

While we need a greater diffusion of all 
knowledge, we especially need @ greater 
knowledge of political economy. We re- 
quire a greater unity of feeling among all 
kinds and classes of labor. We cannot see 
why all kinds of labor cannot act together 
Upon a common principle that governs all 
labor. It is equally important to restrain 
labor within proper and just limits, as to, 


prevent capital by its power of corruption 


and deception from taking advantage of a | W 


confiding or ignorant people. It is as essen- 
tial to check self-interested and partisan 
office hunters, by preventing bribery at 
primaries, as at regular elections; and to 
adopt the principle to be governed by merit 
alone in choosing the candidates. The se- 
eret access of capital is difficult to prevent, 
as the love of money overcomes the recti- 
tude of many. Yet, as it cannot be hid, the 
combined forces of labor will bring confu- 
sion of face. Let us then to this end com- 
bine as far as possible all labor, encourage 
diffusion of knowledge and 


; We manipulate 
to useful and beauti- 


p sible, we weave into 
prize, and con Sapte tipped with 


ton 

art, we not say conse- 

crate ?—the lights shades of forms more 
than the 


gorgeous All 
yields are turned by peo 


or hand or fingers 

bak aa purposes, to or sustain life 
Now we ask why should not all these and 
many others com not for pecuniary pur- 


poses alone to further the education of 
the head, ha 


and fi for all true and 

honest purposes, to vapbold morality and 
maintain equal laws ts for all—selt 
, granting exceptional favors to none— 


wing the same protection around the | 2% 


laborer as around prope rotecting vol- 
untary combination, a no force, 
giving or granting no legislative favors to 
either or any. E 


No 


sap the foundation of ours. Is there not in- 
ducement to extend the bounds of our tents? 
1 Ee ey cate’ tare 
Mabe doo Boer ie worthy re not 
the workers in wood and iron? What is the 
matter with the chemists, 





truth and honesty. Corruption will surely 











DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS._a slight 
pain im the back, headache, or heaviness 
about the chest and stomach may portend of 


serious, while if taken at 
a start it in eosil ly. remedied. We don’t 
know of a more valuable remedy in such 
cases than J. M. Laroque’s Anti-Bilious 


: price is reasonable, 
and all druggists sell them ; 25 cents and 1. 
‘W. E. Thornton, proprietor, Battimore, Md. 


Baltimore Markets—Feb. 16. 


Flour.— active and firm and something 

Tot the.lower and medium families. 

equote: H and Western Su at 
do. do, $3 


ie 


w 
L Ay ha 94; Fine, $2.50, R four fats 
Corn Meal ¥ 160 1b.; $1.30; Colbers E 
Wheat.—There is a fair inquiry for Southern and 
the is steady, with The 
m was °. 
on and $114@1.16 f 
SS 


i 


y ve and 
Ee yaar eS 
} April and 9. %@1 14% for May.* are ts 
Corn.—Rather more Southern is arri 


but 
there is a 


ani the market is i in 
in Western. 


The closing 
for March and 644 @64% cts. for 
@ats.—Slow and quiet, but nominally steady in 
an teanlneres We quove Maryland 
on mixed Western, 42 


yay neg is a better demand, and the market 
intone. Some 1,100 bushels fair to choice 
Maryland and Pennsylvania sold in lots at 65@69 cts. 

Seeds.—The demand for Clover is moderate and 
the market is dull but- nominally steady. Small sales 
Sacto gLasmiee. at 10% cts. Vim. T is 

at ¢1. ¥ bushel for car loads and 

60 for job iots. 


Timothy wa. eet aot ‘y th i 
ary e va- 
au Timothy, 14@15; mixed, $10@12, Clover 
11@16 ¥ ton ior common to i 


lo; W 
Straw is steady at fi heat, $10@11 
for 8 gaat rece Bd «ty beer) do. 


from store uoted 
as follows: Bulk shoulders ,8X cts.; clea-rib ides, 
ba cts, Bacon egy <a en sides, 11 
Hams—Sngar-cured cts. Refined 
Lard, it tierces, 10% cts, Mess Pork, $17.50 ¥ bbl. 
Dressed Hogs.—The market is firm and high: 
under moderate eapply and fairly active prem. rf 
ag oes ¥ 100 lor ae oe to choice light weight. 
Ba «—The ,arriv are liveral, but the de- 
mand is w and the market is duil and easy. Only 
is salable at current prices. W 
to choice New York State at 


° 

: | quote 
itech Wectecn choice at 2@22 cts., do. goo 
to prime at 16@18 cts , Western roils at 1 Cts, 


per ib., and nearby receipts at 15@20 cts. ¥ ib. 
Eggs.— che demand is siow,and the market is 
dull and easy with fairly liberal offerings. Fresh 
lots are quoted at 28@29 cts. ¥ dozen. 
Cotton.—The market is rather better under an 
improved demand from spinnnrs, and for full grade 
uces are in sellers’ favor. We quote as follows: 
Kitddling at 104 @10% cts., low middling at 10X cts,, 
Gol-ach a > ORS Good Selinery eh 
ew York spots closed quiet at lo le 
and futures closed dull, as follows; sate: 


A 
Pobaces—isaj The” mariel is quis” We 
2 50@S, ty maar 6.50; do. 
Bete, os tere ty 
leaves, hiv, inferior to guod com ..on, 
tone i 


3; do. sound 
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A Seale for Family or Office. Weighs 
‘om 1-4 oz. te 25 pounds. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE! 


We will send one of these useful scales by 
me ress, packed in a box, to any one who 
send us two old and three new subscri- 
bene at $1.50, or a club of four old and four 
new subscribers at $1.00 cach. 


Family or Farmer’s Scales. 














Weighs from 1-2 oz. to 240 pounds. 
USEFUL EVERYWHERE! 





We will send one of these by express, 
packed in a box, to any one who will send 
us three new subscriptions and three re- 
movais at $1.50 or six old and six new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00. 








JOHN SAUL’S) 


CATALOGUE OF 


Hew, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 


FOR (884, 
Will be Ready in February with a Colored Plate 
T is full in all the really 


with a rich collection o 
other Greenhouse and 


New Plants— 
Fine sos 
li d at low prices, wean AY a 
well grown end at low Tee to ourc 
ers; to others 10 cents, or a plain copy free. New 
Single Dahlia Plants and Seeds, from the 
finest collection in England; Flower and Veg- 
etable Seeds, of the finest quality, fresh and pure. 


ROSES.—An immense stock of all the New 
French and Eaglish Varieties. 


Catalogues of Roses, Seeds, Fruit Trees, Free. 
JOHN SAUL, 
Washington, D. C. 


FAY’S CELEBRATED 
WATER-PROOF 


MANILLA ROOFIN 


fine leather; fer Roofs, — 
na inside in place of plaster. 

atalogue with fadtion 

7 a FRE, Established 1866 

& CO., Camden, N. J 
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Pi ceanibioeth ayer 


Vegetable * 


and Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, hee Yipes, Bt 
logues Mailed Free. ROw’T LipaY, 
Baltimore City, Md. 


»* 











HAND: BOOK snes 


Paosies, Phica {pros on Shi 
Vines, Pao Phion, Hardy Plants, ete. 184 
with handsome colored plate. Price 25 cts. P. 


20 cts. d for it. 
ELL WANGER & BARRY. 
Mr. Hors Nunseniss, uenesenendnenesepeeneeneesememaraneee N. Y. 


(ue sie dated 
FOR SALE! 


The Farm of the late LUTHER GIDDINGS, Esq. 


In consequence of the d of the lete. Luther 
Gidd tea, his valuable Annapolis, 
Md., will be sold by his heirs at a figure considerably 
— ‘than that at which he held it. 














of 206 acres, and will be sold 

om bbe or part. 
It lies between the Severn River, a navigable salt- 
water Creek, and the of the Uni States 


swoad | (the old by wee’ rd ill place), its other 

It is Segeoves, by a > ene and commodious new 
frame house, and has sev other fine building sites 
upon it, one, the most beautifal site in the poe 
It is planted > a very large number of the 


eties of fruit and 


The farm is in perfect order and —— stocked in 
every way. Arrangements. could .be made for the 
sale of the stock, implements, etc , with the om 

It is Snell se minutes drive from ES 


h Fteue a a gore property» 


e farm is eeliieals for its beauty of situa- 

tion, its perfect condition and of soil, 

Rea yr all neers. ary and convenient farm build- 
gs in perfect order, poy area an’s and 


tna-dsanas’a 8 cottages on tha pines. 
The — Sa a is in full operation now, and 
a com Vine-dresser living on the place ean be 
ompiezes if desired. 
A bed of ieee a Seo Pan Den nage ond Ole 
can be worked to — 
amediately. 


Possession can be 
Apply at the prem: oan address or call on 


JOHN K. BANDALL, Att’y, 
40 St, Peul St., Baltimore Md, 


FOR SALE. 








A few TRIOS LIGHT BRAHMAS, one and three 
years old, price $4 also, J “BULL CaLF 
solid color, black polnte, fine escutcheon ; of 


out 
Kate of Rhode River 6669. Sired by Carroll 8090. 
F. B. STEINER, 
Rhode River P; 0., A. A. Co., Md 


Hand-Book FREE. 











PATENTS 222255 
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RSs ROBD’T J. nn . 


238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





My Catalogue for 1824 now ready and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the new sod popular 
Garden and Greenhouse; also Vegetable and Fiower Seeds, and all garden requisites. 


plants for the 
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MGRICULTORAL ERGINE 








sade pA Is 


4 UCL SONe 


- SEEDS rLANTS 


co a the season, po bdr as all standard ki 


can for 
have in- 
“Garden and 


bound cloth, av containing baad an ag 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


nds. A special 
el ‘et eaieare 
claded, 
pics,” ork of 380 


author, 

my” giving a 
 @aaDemat & FLORISTS, & 
35 & 87 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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FIRST PREMIUM eT 
EXHIBITED. 





‘| in my line. 








JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


A DL 


\gricultaral and Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Ea- 
gine in the 
Market. 


STEVENS’ ENG GINE AND THRESHER, 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


Union Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Circular Saw Mills 
Ohieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 

Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mili Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Woed Pumps, 


The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 
Prices and Descriptive Circulars om application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
aro. SS Light St... Baltimore, Me. 











GdBDEN SUPp, 


&s 
EIGHT — 


HARDY GARDEN ip eis b Loo post 
paid, for $1.90, vis: 1 Daphne 1 Olea Fra- 

2 Azalea Indica, 2 Camellia Jupanicay 1 Os 1 oz 
p Hoes 1 Hibiscus Premiums w 
Address, BT. J. HALLIDAY, niet. 
more, Md.. s@ Send for Catalogue. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


I have a large quantity of cold frame plants ef the 
following sorts, and in fine condition. which I will 
sell in quantities te suit: 


Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield, per 100 $1.00; 
as oo 1800 $2.00 


» 
» 








Henderson’s Early —o 100 $1.00; per 1000 


Early Fiat Dutch, per 100 $1 00; per 1000 §8.00. 
Early Winningstadt, per 100 $1.00; per 1000 $8.00. 
Caulifiower, Henderson’s Early Snowball, per 

100 $2.50; per 1000 $18 
I will have Hot-bed eax of all the above sorts 
— the 16eh of Apri at one St Coke on early 
also, its, Toma ap e 
atthe waper time, Tika Orders beo be Locked ak at 
any time. 
CHARLES E. SANDFORD, 

EMMITTSBURG, FREDERICK CO., MD, 

Cosy Dell Gardens. 


WANTED.= ies a, Salialo men to 

Trees, Grape 

Vines, Shrubs, Roses, a Salary and ex- 

ay Full instructions given, so —, 

Tienced men car soon learn the business. Address 

J. F. Lz CLARE, “BRIGHTON, N. Y., one mile east 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


£00. 000 Peac 
eee IPL 














Frade Ordon 


Trees | zoe 
SOLICITED 


00 per ry ‘000 
MAJOR & CO., Lakewood, 





nies 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES, 





10,000 first-class 2 and 3 year eld APPLE TREES, 
in unbroken block, largely Smith, Cider and Ben 
Davis, at $15 per 100. 

60,000 PEACH TREES, 4 to 8 feet, $50 per 1,000. 

100,000 extra strong 1 and 2 year old ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS, 

All the best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new and 
old popular varieties, Manchester, Night’s Superb, 
James Vick, Legal Fender, Big Bob, etc., etc. 

Large stock Shade and Ornamental Trees, Send 
for Catalogue, S. E. ROGERS & SON, 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 








If PAYS pice tree. ‘rotsansn & Oo., Cleveland, 0. 








A NEW THING * ier, Farmer wit hor 
_— of money ; saves labor; pays a profit; honest 
usiness; Agents clear $ $20 io'§30 0 week introduc- 


it; no Si to you; terms ; full satisfaction; 
Harvest for live aed ‘with sma capital. Address 
F. C. BENNER, New cunts Frederick Co,, Md. 





DRUNKE KENNESS 


IN ITS VARIOUS ye 
oR. HAINES? GOLDEN $ 





perey destroys the appetite for py es 
Fiquore 1 He 20 days, tones the stomach, puri 
Seon strengthens the nerves. a Ge 
Sdinintetined without’ the knowledge of the 
patient by al - ly y, plactas it in te coffee, or 
ey en he mai» ~— Ri res guaran 


teed. 
For further in 








-_, GOLDEN § "Sprcitie 6 FIC COMPANY, | 














Our Special wane ot Gonna” 
Ofer} 4m unequalled, opportunity 

“Farm and a * orone year: Abao. 
ip gtacepe 5 7 -moaihly We 
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One Year, (52 Numbers).. +10 


Puede dt tentien academe aaa 
Canada. 


The Volumes of the Wexx.y¥ and Bazap begin 
with the first numbers for Jan’ , the Volumes of 
the Youne Paorze with the Number for No- 
vember, and the Volumes RAa Macazinzg with the 
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——— application to aby & 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk or loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Established 1828. 300 Acres i Trees | 
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een The CHAIR’S CHOICE Peach now 


ory htndgome lo of al the varietir of Shade 


Post Omece Box 408. 








BURNSIDE. PARK HERD, 


Ciencia 


Ms 


SAM'L M. SHOEMAKER, _ 
BALTIMORE, - MARYZ 


M. G. PLLZRY. MU. D, F 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentlemen’s Roadsters and Saddle. Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown theep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk-. 
shire Swine. 

Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 















ESTABLISHED) [asit.} 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, _ 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Ontlery, &c- 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offeréd at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, f Balto. 








Requisites, ont FREE pic inpleummaed 
SENDS 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
VINES, ETC. 


of aa mat FRUITS, Free 
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At Reasonable Rates. 
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Rock fowie: telce @O; Kegs $1.80 per 18. Address 


R. 8. COLE, 


Cedar Hill Small Fruit Fara; 
HARBMANS, A. A. Co., Md. 
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EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD.: 
PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
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~ THE LTE aT 


H. M. sreaates, 
A. C. BARRO 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


} Editors, 


Published every Thursday by the 


BALTIMORE BAPTIST PUBLISHING CO. 


128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


$1 per Year. 


Tho cheapest Religious Paper inthe Worl. 
| A First-Class Advertising Medium. 


RATES REASONABLE. 


if the B Sanecce rfland. and Distrctot 
Baptist Denomi- 
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"wastinaron, RICHMOND, 
‘and all points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF. STATES. 


The pio All —aghk Line with no @m- 
nibus Transfer at Washington. 


orthera Central, and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
wayson the 


; ehh, WATKINS GLENN, 


[70 ; : mRTUFPALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


called for and checked at hotels and 
h to destination. Sleeping 


; Tickets sold and information given st 
Company’s office, 


N. B. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
At Depot N, ©. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charlies St., Station, 
And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 
CHAS. E PUGH, J.B. WOOD,. 
General 


as 
Field & Suite _ 


Our stock of Seeds are 











su 
‘market, we will strive to m 


FERTILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S ANIMAL BONE 
PHOSPHATE. A high grade — a com- 


plete fertilizer, alwa yy, ‘Toad atir 
ie at LOA & T AL E PLANT 
Meow with special adaptation to the 


= Bemsteent rat and Vegetables 
Fertilizer rich in Po’ 
requir ng Fe & TURNER’S BAW BONE. j 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


McCORMICK’SIT WINE age HF 
we Mego Rule IMPERIAL REAPER. 
8 DAIS INGLE . ' aaa 
oCORMICK’S IRON MO 


HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 


it confidence. 











Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow. 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 
Corn Drags. Cahoon Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Dril Advance Horse Rake. 
The Victor Horse Rake. 
Rake. 


Foust’s Hay Loader. 
Grain 
Cider Mills. 


Duties Wachee 


E 
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Stoddard Churns. Davis 8 Churns, 
Fountain Pum Cucumber Pumps. 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence: Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 


_. BEPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATOH., 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 





| GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


x: | Agricultural Implements, Fer- 


tilizers and Seeds, 


| 44 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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CHARLES C. McCOLCAN & CO. 


Garden, Flower & Ficld crm aig 


ee pes fh ea a a 
BrovVEnS— 
GEARED CORN AND COB MILL. 
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The above cut represents the latest improved and most perfect Feed Mill in 
existence. It grinds successfully all kinds of grain, and produces a good grade 
of meal for table use. It grinds TWICE AS FAST as the old style mill, on ae- 
count of its triple gear motion. The inside of the mill turns three times as fast 
as the outside in an opposite direction, thus grinding faster and more uniform 
grade of meal. SEND FOR LLLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


J.C. DURBOROW & CO: 
35, LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS’ & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 

















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








FRANKLIN DAViS EDW. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Small! Fruits. 


Ww sm our customers an immense stock of APPLES. vase cass 

GRAPES » all the standard sorts. Also the new varietion of F ALT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROS €B, we. Wholesale and Retail. ‘To dealers we ae Ky ote terms, and 
best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on one 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sis. (ever People’s Bank.) BALTIMORE, mD 


GIBLEY'S TESTED GEEDS. 


For att Cimarss For att Sons, 


EVERY SACK TESTED FOR VITALITY EVERY VARIETY TESTED IN TRIAL GROUNDS FOR PURITY. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST oF VEGFTABLE, FLOWER AND FIELD SEEDS OF ALL TRSTED 


VALUAMLE VARIETIES; FREE ON wiioiemen HIRAM SIBLEY & CO_,Rochester, W.Y.and Chisaga,IIL. 











WINTER SUITS 
OVERCOATS. 


THE ZARGEST AND. MOST VARIED IN THE OITY FOR 
MEN, YOUTHS AND OHILDREN; 


LAE tA 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE. STREET, 
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Working Agents wanted at once. 


—— : NG. 


Powell cals 
AND MAKE Baht dy FERTILIZERS res cals 


For $12. 00, iru mula 1520 Tun.) of Powell’s Prepared Chemicals. 
This when mixed at home makes a Ton of Superior Phosphate, equal in plant- 
life and as certain of successful crop production as many high-priced phosphates, 


Write for pamphlet to 
BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Pr EVERYTHING IN THE vxprehe tee tee 
irs|egs| ! A DAYS" HRs 


Two MACHINES re at 
SAVED #3400. IN 1880°| | §» mM A 
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University of the State of New York. 


AMBERICGAN-V ETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The Regular Course of Lectures commences in Oc- 
tobe * : ; 
bed on eppiteetina to A LAU TAD, Bt . D. ven 








W. H. Martenet, D. V. S., 


GRADUATE CF THB AMBRICAS VET 


BRIGARY COLLEGE. 


OFFICES: Aisquith & Monument 


152 Saretere Merpetes Baleenece’ eae en 





man St., of Gay, 
Telephone at Residence. 

G. W. LEHMANN, Pn. D. W, MAGER, 
Oneméct ‘Metailur gist Chemist of MN. 0. 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


87 8. GAY ba Sm 








NALYSES of all descriptions— » Soils, 
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LOWERS... 
A. H. REID, 
26 S, 16th Street. Phila. P= 














No. I Plantation Saw Mill, 
$200 


(END FOR DESORIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
383, 996, 897 & 329 W. Front St, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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im rial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGA 
STeictags dus s'guloa te onc at Ve 
tke be “Tog guard a observe that pack- 

Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Apeerter 


43 8 GAY STREET. 
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25 Cents a Paper, or ba a whit. 


Baltimore, 
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WM. E. THORNTON, Proprictor.| ) 
Maryland. 














PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas, Pratt & 
New York. Re } 


168 Baltimore St. |” 











Will be mailed FREE *° all applicants and to 


customers of last ~~ wae ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, a descriptions and 
Sas for planting al soos and Flower 

ds, Plants, etc. Imvaluable to sera. 


D.M. PERRY & CO."sritu. 





SALT 


Ashton’s, Pheenix, Deakin's. Evans’, Worth- 
inygton'sfullund qaarter sacks. Dairy. Rock. 
Ferulizing Salt, FY gp 7 per cent. Sul- 
plate Potash, 


K AINIT, 


OR GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


‘warranted Genuine and Fat! Standard: also 
So Kainit, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 
a. 
Cargoes om og a arriving and all for saie 
in Lots to suit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR: & CO. 


58 soUTH STREET, Baltimere “d 


Send forone of our our Books on use of 
Kainit tree of cost. 
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1884 CATALOGUE FREE 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Rochester, N.Y. Chicago, lll 








IW LOTS TO SUIT. 


BALTIMORE. 


GHO: FE: SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
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VEGETABLE ] 
cs | keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & a Baltimore. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
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Hg Ua” Anmuniatd § 
“Bos” Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED S. GC. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phesphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAT. BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have im stock a fall line of the above goods 


Wi. D JAVISON & CO, * *: LOMBARD STREET, 





wpe Phapale, 


GLUFF & CO, 


“WORKS, 


Leadenhall 8, 


ombaetTN 
TW. Fayette S$ BALTIMORE. {reg 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


Sas which we 








up to 
SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, | 
Containing 3.per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 te 44 per cent, Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 88 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE.’ 


GEER Thic we can confidently recommend <0 ene of the best fertilisers suid! tn the mathet atthe pelse, 


WELL-KNOWN -epeapend or” 
We are now offering to the trade. the following ne 











BALTIMORE. 
ANTE D)-2s5~ 22088" 
HELP. Se ae ¥ 
Entirely New|". boys: girls, all do.equal 
“PROFITABLE. et of @ cent Stamp. 
Outfit Free. —- 4-4 


#25 PATENTS. 228 
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Invention. f ya 














Tone, Touch uch, Workmanship and Durability 


wihLiaM MNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Virginia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 
HO offers for sale upwards of 18,000 acres of land 


esters Vi sane of the a Tegions of 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in 
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‘The Rasin Fertil 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


‘ee fhe me ay nes 1 


smn i mn nut HT Lt SRL mT ARUNDEL 0. 


experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 
Large Stocks on hand and réady for delivery. wur orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


lizer Company, Peruvian Guano. 





14 4d |HIGH GRADE PEBUMIN GUAKO 
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107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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the United States, and the whole under the direct 

















WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co, 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


‘ et OTP ELIS iy SEIT 
‘what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


represented. 


THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


R. J. Baxzn. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. Hottinesworts. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &e., 


For Manufacturing Super- Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 

FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT, 


Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 





cont. of Am- ' 


